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S lavery Ts Wrong 


Even though much provoked, let us do 
nothing through passion and ill temper. 
Even though the Southern people will not 
so much as listen to us, let us calmly con- 
sider their demands and yield to them if, in 
our deliberate view of our duty, we possibly 
can. 


Holding as they do that slavery is morally 
right and socially elevating, they cannot 
cease to demand a full national recognition 
of it as a legal right and a social blessing. 


Nor can we justifiably withhold this on 
any moral ground save our conviction that 
slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all 
words, acts, laws and constitutions against 
it are themselves wrong and should be sil- 
enced and swept away. If it is right, we 
cannot justly object to its nationality—its 
universality; if it is wrong, they cannot 
justly insist upon its extension—its enlarge- 
ment. 

All they ask we could readily grant if we 
thought slavery right; all we ask they could 
as readily grant if they thought it wrong. 
Their thinking it right and our thinking it 
wrong is the precise fact upon which de- 
pends the whole controversy. 


Can we, while our votes will prevent it, 
allow slavery to spread into the national ter- 
ritories and to overrun us here in the free 
states? If our sense of duty forbids this, 
then let us stand by our duty fearlessly and 
effectively. 


Let us be diverted by none of these 
sophistical contrivances wherewith we are 
so industriously plied and belabored, con- 
trivances such as groping for some middle 
ground between the right and the wrong— 
vain as the search for a man who should be 
neither a living man nor a dead man. 


Neither let us be slandered from our 
duty by false accusations against us, nor 
frightened from it by menaces of destruc- 
tion to the government, nor of dungeons to 
ourselves. 

Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it. 


Abraham Lincoln, February, 1860. 
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ITH the American Federation of Labor taking the 
lead, representatives of free trade unionists around 
the world have just brought into being the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. This 
historic event unites almost 50,000,000 liberty-loving 
workers of all continents in a new organization whose 
birth is one of the most significant occurrences in the 


postwar struggle for a free and peaceful world. 


Fifty-Three Nations Represented 


The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
has been established by delegates from fifty-three nations 
in a conference held in London, President William Green 
and other outstanding leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor crossed the ocean to take part in the conference. 
The scene of the conference was County Hall, and 250 
delegates in all were present for the sessions. 

The creation of the International Confederation. of 
Free Trade Unions means that democratic trade unionists 
throughout the world—working people of every race, every 
creed and every color—have joined hands to take the 


offensive at last against communism and every other 
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form of slavery. This vital step had long been urged 
by the A. F. of L. The historic action taken at London 
formally ratifies the correctness of the A. F. of L.’s con- 
sistent argument that freedom-minded democratic trade 
unionists and slavery-practicing Communists could not 
unite in an international labor federation and work 


together successfully. 


Unlike other groups, the American Federation of Labor 
had never joined the so-called World Federation of Trade 


Unions, which soon after its establishment four years ago 
proved to be the ruthless Kremlin fifth-column tool against 
liberty the A. F. of L. had predicted it would promptly 


become. 


A. F. of L. and C.1.0. Both Take Part 


In the founding of the International Confederation of 
Free ‘Trade Unions, the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations both partici- 
pated. Dispatches from London said that this cooperation 
of the A. F. of L. and the C.1.0. on the international level 
had made a profound impression upon all the delegates 


The Confederation has elected a General Council com- 
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posed of representatives from each trade union organi- are once mere able to make their contribution to the 
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zation in the member nations. One of the A. F. of L. country’s recovery.” 

members of the Council is President Green. The first The Confederation empowered its Executive Committee 
president of the new organization is Paul Finet of Belgium, to investigate forced labor in Communist Russia and its 
whose election was unanimous. The vice-presidents are satellite countries. This decision was reached after consid- 
Mr. Green, Arthur Deakin of the British Trades Union eration of an Iranian resolution on slave labor in Russia. 
Congress, Leon Jouhaux of the French Force Ouvriere The first convention of the Confederation of Free 
(Workers’ Force), Eiler Jensen of the Swedish Federation Trade Unions was expected to close with issuance of a 
of Labor, Bernardo Ibanez of the Chilean Federation of manifesto for “bread, freedom and peace everywhere.” 
Labor, Philip Murray of the C.1.0. and Hans Boeckler of 

the new Trade Union Federation of Western Germany. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS were taken at the historic 
Resolution Assails Franco’s Rule ; : 
London conference. The picture on the opposite page 


The delegates unanimously adopted a resolution, shows the conference at work. In the photo above are 


stro 3 > y i i - 
nsly supported by the American representatives, oppos the members of the American Federation of Labor dele- 


in " ti . . nl . . . 
€ participation of Franco Spain in either the Marshall gation, snapped on the opening day. From left to right, 

Plan or the Atlantic Pact. The resolution called upon 

J , George M. Harrison, Jay Lovestone, George Meany, 
affiliated organizations to support the efforts of demo- 

. William C. Doherty, Matthew Woll, William Green, 
eratic and anti-totalitarian forces in Spain to bring the 
‘ , David Dubinsky, S P. Del ‘ 
Franco regime to an end. It opposed the granting of any Mommy Tite, Ted Chatatly, Seege vane, Somme 


: — , 7 A. Brownlow, Irving Brown and Taylor Buchanan. 
assistance to Spain “until such time as democracy and ’ 9 v 


full trade union rights have been restored and workers 
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WHiT’s WRONG 





With Talt-Hartley 


By MAURICE J. TOBIN 


S I testified before Congress, the 
A Taft-Hartley Act has served to 
restrict the exercise by work- 
ers of their right to organize and to 
bargain collectively. The law was the 
product of anti-labor bias and hys- 
teria. As Senator Aiken stated on the 
floor of the Senate on May 12, 1947: 
“It is a wonder that members of 
the Senate can hold their tempers and 
vote on the bill according to their best 
judgment because we have been sub- 
jected to the most intensive, expensive 
and vicious propaganda campaign 
that any Congress has ever been sub- 
jected to. * * * 

“I should not be surprised if the 
total amount spent in this campaign 
would amount to $100,000,000. I 
told the Senate last spring that the 
single March advertising campaign 
in the newspapers against labor by the 
National Association of the Manufac- 
turers cost $2,000,000, and that state- 
ment has not been contradicted as 
yet, although it was made a year 
ago.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act must be re- 
pealed by the Congress. As The 
Christian Science Monitor stated in 
an editorial published on January 17, 
1949: 

“A lot of water has rolled under 
the bridge since the wave of big 
strikes and the framing of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1946 and 1947. A few 
widely held assumptions have been 
swept down the stream of experience. 

“It ought to be clear by now that 
American workers, by and large, want 
to join unions and do so of their own 
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free will; that, by and large, the rank 
and file dictate the acts of their lead- 
ers and back them up, and that, with 
very few exceptions, American labor 
doesn’t like political strikes or Com- 
munist machinations any more than 
do Americans in general.” 

The truth of these statements was 
attested by the votes of workers in 
union shop elections conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


His ACT has brought confusion to 
Tine field of labor relations, limited 
the scope of collective bargaining, un- 
necessarily injected the government 
into labor disputes and abridged the 
rights of workers. Among the basic 
defects of the act are the following: 

(1) The act’s banning of union se- 
curity agreements mutually beneficial 
to both labor and management for a 
period of over 100 years. 

(2) The special emphasis placed 
by the act on the use of injunctions 
to settle labor disputes. 

(3) The act’s removal of the Con- 
ciliation Service from the Department 
of Labor. 

(4) The broad discretionary power 
placed by the act in the General Coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, making him virtually “a labor 
czar.” 

(5) The act’s provisions for nu- 
merous elections which keep em- 
ployer-employe relations in a con- 
stantly unsettled condition. 

(6) The act’s outlawing of peace- 
ful picketing in many situations 


(7) The act’s restrictions on the 
check-off. 

(8) The act’s denial of the right 
to vote to economic strikers. 

(9) The act’s provision for em- 
ployers’ petitions for representation 
elections. 

(10) The act’s restrictions on 
health and welfare funds. 

(11) The act’s surrender of fed- 
eral jurisdiction where state laws are 


more restrictive on union security. 


(12) The act’s broad ban on politi- 
cal contributions and expenditures by 
labor organizations. 

(13) The act’s provision for dam- 
age suits against unions. 

(14) The act’s indiscriminate out- 
lawing of all secondary boycotts 
whether justifiable or not. 

(15) The act’s provision for man- 
datory injunctions against certain 
union unfair labor practices. 

(16) The act’s elaborate and in- 
flexible procedures including an 80- 
day waiting period enforced by in- 
junction in emergency disputes, com- 
bined with the prohibition against 
recommendations by boards of in- 
quiry to assist the parties to settle 
such disputes. 

As Business Week stated in an edi- 
torial on December 18, 1948: 

“What was wrong was that the 
Taft-Hartley Act went too far. It 
crossed the narrow line separating a 
law which aims only to regulate from 
one which could destroy. 

“Given a few million unemployed 
in America, given an administration 
in Washington which was not pro- 
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ynion—and the Taft-Hartley Act con- 
ceivably could wreck the labor move- 


ment. 
“These are the provisions that 


could do it: (1) picketing can be re- 
strained by injunction; (2) employ- 
ers can petition for a collective bar- 
gaining election; (3) strikers can be 
held ineligible to vote—while the 
strike replacements [scabs—EpD.] cast 
the only ballots; and (4) if the out- 
come of this is a ‘no-union’ vote, the 
government must certify and enforce 
it. Any time there is a surplus labor 
pool from which an employer can 


T-Hl Koes 


LECTION DAY of 1949 was a good 

day for the working people of 
these United States. A liberal Senator 
was elected in New York to take the 
place of a backward-looking solon and 
in the House two liberals were elected 
to carry on the work of friends of labor 
who had died. 

The new legislators, who agree with 
the nation’s trade unionists that the 
Taft-Hartley Act is bad not only for 
organized wage-earners but for the 
country as a whole, are Herbert H. 
Lehman, new Senator from New York, 
whose philosophy is like that of retired 
Robert F. Wagner, author of the Wag- 
ner Act; and Mrs. Edna F. Kelly of 
New York and John F. Shelley of Cali- 
fornia, who move into the House of 
Representatives. 

Mrs. Kelly, a widow, is from Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Shelley, president of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, is 
from San Francisco. 

Trade unionists in New York State 
worked actively for the election of Mr. 
Lehman and Mrs. Kelly, while organ- 
ized workers in California did the 
same for Mr. Shelley. All three are 
Democrats, but they were given labor’s 
support not because of their party affil- 
iations but because of their splendid 
records as friends of working people. 





In larger picture, Herbert H. Leh- 
man, new Senator from New York, 
gets a hearty handshake from an old 
friend, Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany of the A. F. of L. A strong 
advocate of repeal of the iniquitous 
Taft-Hartley Act; Mr. Lehman tri- 
umphed over John Foster Dulles. 
At right, two new members of the 
House—John F. Shelley of California 
and Mrs. Edna Kelly of New York. 
Like Mr. Lehman, they will fight hard 
for repeal of the N.A.M.-written 
anti-lebor law passed two years ago. 
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hire at least token strike replacements, 
these four provisions, linked together, 
presumably can destroy a union. 

“By going that far, the law de- 
feated itself.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act also defeated 
itself upon another ground. It at- 
tempted to foist upon millions of 


workers rules of conduct opposed by , 


them and by millions of their fellow- 
Americans. 


The law failed to take cognizance © 


of the fact that workers constitute the 
overwhelming majority of our people 
and are the backbone of our nation. 


The overwhelming majority of 15,- 
000,000 organized workers of the 
United States are wholeheartedly 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. Their 
views and their needs cannot be dis- 
regarded. 

As Abraham Lincoln said: 

“All that serves labor serves the 
nation. All that harms labor is trea- 
son. No line can be drawn between 
these two.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act has been an 
unhealthy and divisive force. Repeal 
of the act would strengthen good 
labor-management relations. 


Gong to Washington 

















Munich was the scene of the first convention of free unions in Germany in more than sixteen years 


Free Trade Unionism 


Gains in Germany 


. OW it has come to pass. Ger- 
man workers again have a 


Trade Union Federation, the 
instrument which guarantees a better 
future for the working class.” 

With these words Hans Boeckler, 
temporary chairman of the first Ger- 
man trade union congress since Hit- 
ler took over in 1933, officially an- 
nounced the formation of the Trade 
Union Federation of Western Ger- 
many. 

And so, in the presence of more 
than a score of fraternal delegates rep- 
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By HENRY RUTZ 


Special European Representative, A. F. of L. 


resenting European, Asian and Amer- 
ican unions, as well as most of the 
highest officials of the new West Ger- 
man government, a new democratic 
labor organization was born. 

The formation of the Federation, 
which speaks for 5,000,000 organized 
workers in the three Western zones 
of Germany, is the culmination of a 
drive that was started on the day 
American troops occupied the first 
major German city, Aachen, on the 
Belgian border. That took place in 
October of 1944. 


When United States military gov- 
ernment officials took over Aachen, 
they found a committee waiting for 
them which called itself the Trade 
Union Organizing Committee. The 
committee had been formed several 
weeks before when it became evident 
that the German armies were being 
defeated and final collapse could be 
but months away. 

The Aachen story was repeated 
many times in the spring of 194. 
Most cities occupied by the victorious 
Allies had German trade union orgat 
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izing committees waiting for military 
government to approve their plans to 
build a new trade union movement. 

In most instances the committee 
members were pre-Hitler trade union 
functionaries who had managed to 
avoid liquidation in the Nazi concen- 
tration camps to which many of them 
had been committed. For twelve long 
years they had been waiting for the 
opportunity to reform their ranks. 

During the winter of 1944-45 the 
supreme Allied commander had de- 
clared in a broadcast to German 
workers that the organization of free 
lebor unions would be welcomed in 
recognition of the democratic role 
which such associations would assume 
in the postwar period. This declara- 
tion gave a new stimulus to the al- 
ready impatient organizing commit- 
tees. 
Due to unstable conditions, how- 
ever, military government did not 
consider it practicable to authorize 
the actual organizing of trade unions. 
It insisted, instead, upon organizing 
employe representation schemes on a 
plant-wide basis. 

In September, 1945, the occupation 
authorities started approval of unions 
on a local level. By January, 1946, 
approximately seven months after the 
beginning of the occupation, a new 
German labor movement was in full 
swing throughout the British and 
United States zones. 

The similarity of the organization 
pattern proposed by the various early 
committees was striking. The leaders 
had discussed the plans while in con- 
centration camps or in the under- 


ground movement. They vowed that, 


there would be no repetition of the 
inter-union conflicts which prevailed 
during the Weimar republic. 

In 1933 there had been three major 
labor confederations. More than 200 
unions were affiliated with them. 
These organizations were usually 
linked indirectly to political parties 
and in the case of the “Christian” 
trade unions with a particular relig- 
lous group. 

Today German Socialists and Lib- 
erals, Catholics and Protestants have 
agreed that political party and con- 
fessional commitments in labor un- 
tons must be avoided. Consequently, 
persons who once served as function- 
aries in rival labor groups have now 
joine| hands in the common effort to 
build » united labor movement. 

The new plan also provided for a 
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reduction of the pre-1933 jurisdic- 
tional disputes in that the trend 
toward industrial unionism, started in 
the mid-1920s, became an actual fact 
in the establishment of but sixteen 
organizations. [See the table on this 
page.| All persons employed in a 
single industry or several interrelated 
industries, whether manual workers, 
clerical employes or supervisory per- 
sonnel, are admitted only to the re- 
spective industrial union. Following, 
for example, is the jurisdiction of the 
Public Services, Transport and Traffic 
Union: 

“All manual workers, salaried em- 


*ployes and officials in the employ of 


Land (state) governments and supra- 
Land institutions, of the municipali- 
ties and of municipal associations, as 
well as of all bodies in public law and 
in public institutes, including the 
whole of the health services, all gas, 
water and electricity undertakings, all 
harbor and dock railways, elevated 
railways, electric streetcars and auxil- 
iary railways, all deep-sea and coastal 
shipping and all inland waterways; 
all road haulage transport and for- 
warding agencies and undertakings. 
Excluded from the scope are the work- 


ers and salaried employes of state- 
owned farms and forests.” 

Of course, even in this highly in- 
dustrialized system jurisdictional dis- 
putes have not been avoided com- 
pletely. Undertakings engaged in 
brick-making and the production of 
lime, cement, cement goods, plaster 
and fireproof building material are 
claimed by both the Building Con- 
struction Union and the Chemicals 
and Ceramics Union. Paper manu- 
facture is claimed by both the Chemi- 
cals and Ceramics Union and the 
Printing and Paper Union. The 
Woodworking Union is claiming from 
the Building Construction Union all 
workers in undertakings mainly en- 
gaged in manufacturing wooden ar- 
ticles, even where such articles are 
produced mainly for the building in- 
dustry. The expelled Office Workers 
claim jurisdiction over all clerical 
workers engaged in industry. 

Many other issues remain to be re- 
solved, and the problem will be a 
severe test for the newly created Fed- 
eration, whose Disputes Committee 
will try to deal with the situation. 

The sixteen member unions are 
autonomous. (Continued on Page 30) 


MAKEUP OF NEW FEDERATION 





Union 


Membership 





Metal Union - 


Public Services, Transport and Traffic Union 


Mining Union 
Railway Union 


1,216,500 
659,000 
532,500 
444,000 


Building Construction and Building Materi- 


als Union 


Chemicals and Ceramics Union 
Textile and Clothing Union 
Foods, Beverages and Hotels Union 


Woodworking Union 
Post and Telegraph Union 


Gardening. Agriculture and Forestry Union. 


Printing and Paper Union 
Leather Union 


Music, Stage, Radio and Arts Union 
Education and Science Union 
Commerce, Banking and Insurance Union 


395,000 
365,500 
334,100 
228,800 
174,100 
139,600 
123,900 
114,400 
85,900 
62.000 
47,000 
32,900 


4,955,200 


In addition to the above, there is an independent Office Workers 
Union with 230,000 members which was expelled from the State 
Federations before the new National Federation was formed. 








The Basis Must Be Voluntary 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 





Founder and long-time president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Samae! Gompers died twenty-five years 
ago. A short time before his death, speaking at the 
El Paso convention of the A. F. of L., Gompers delivered 
one of the most notable addresses of his long career. 
Because of its historic interest, we are reprinting this 
address on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the passing of America’s greatest leader of labor. 





city of Pittsburgh, a group of 

labor men met to bring to frui- 
tion an effort extending over a period 
of years—to organize a national labor 
movement. 

We were a group of labor men 
with little experience in a national 
labor movement. We had to find our 
problems and devise ways of meeting 
them. There was little to guide us. 
The majority of us had a standing 
in our local trade unions and in our 
national trade organizations, but we 
had not joined hands with the repre- 
sentatives of other trade organizations 
in an effort to make the labor move- 
ment a force in the determination of 
national policies. 

The National Labor Union, like 
previous similar labor efforts, had or- 
ganized a labor party and then passed 
out of existence. Industrialism grow- 
ing out of constantly increasing in- 
vention of machinery, application of 
mechanical power which necessitated 
the factory system and substitution 
of new materials for old were making 
the need of economic protection for 
workers increasingly imperative. 

Those of us who had opportunity 
to observe tendencies felt the respon- 
sibility to our fellow workers to make 
the effort for protection and for future 
progress. 

There were but few paid union of- 
ficials in those days, but after the 
day’s work was done those with the 


Beis ot Pies years ago, in the 


vision of spirit and service gave the 
evening hours and holidays to the 
cause of betterment of their fellow 
workers. More frequently than not, 
the office of a trade union official was 
carried in his pocket and its code of 
laws in his heart and mind. 

Benefits and even strike assistance 


were irregular and undependable, if 
provided at all; union dues and union 
rules varied from city to city, if not 
from shop to shop. The present trade 
union movement was then in the mak- 
ing—aye, had hardly begun. 


But the men who constituted that 


Pittsburgh labor congress in 1881 
were as brainy and resourceful a 
group as ever gathered; they were 
men who knew the joy and inspira- 


tion of service that entailed sacrifice. 
Service in the early trade union move- 
ment meant to become a marked man 
whom employers were reluctant to 
hire and who was discharged first; 
whose family must forego the com- 
forts and often the necessaries of life; 
upon whose children the handicap at- 
taching to the name of a “labor agi- 
tator” fell. 

These very conditions of service 








The truly great Samuel Gompers, the father of the A. F. of L. 
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in the labor movement assured the 
cause selected men of unusual quali- 
ties. They were men of self-respect 
and character. 


HEN the Pittsburgh labor con- 
OY ores set itself to the task of 
planning an organization, it studied 
the British Trades Union Congress, 
drafted a similar plan and organized 
the Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Can- 
ada. In our optimism, we thought 
that we had settled our economic 
problems and that we needed only to 
consider the field of labor legislation. 
We elected as our executive a leg- 
islative committee, but provided no 
salaries, no permanent office, no full- 
time representatives. From year to 
year we met, accomplishing a little 
but keeping alive the thoughts of na- 
tional organization and calling at- 
tention to the needs of the workers, 
until there came a crucial contest in 
which the existence of the trade unions 
was threatened. Then the trade 
unions sent out the warnings of dan- 
ger and sent a small group to carry 
by word of mouth to rouse labor. 
Again in 1886 a national labor con- 
ference was called. This time it was 
designated a trade union conference 
to be composed of representatives of 
trade unions and to consider trade 
union problems. The deliberations of 
that conference resulted in the forma- 
tion of our present American Federa- 
tion of Labor with which the old Fed- 
eration of Trades and Labor Unions 
was merged. This new Federation 
recognized only the trade union card 


as a credential and proposed to deal - 


primarily with economic problems. 

It was an organization that had no 
power or authority except of a vol- 
untary character. It was a voluntary 
coming together of unions with com- 
mon needs and common aims. That 
feeling of mutuality has been a 
stronger bond or union than could be 
welded by any autocratic authority. 
Guided by voluntary principles, our 
Federation has grown from a weak- 
ling into the strongest, best organized 

r movement of all the world. 

So long as we have held fast to 
Voluntary principles and have been 
actuated and inspired by the spirit of 
service, we have sustained our for- 
ward progress and we have made our 

T movement something to be re- 
spected and accorded a place in the 
councils of our Republic. Where we 
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have blundered into trying to force a 
policy or a decision, even though wise 
and right, we have impeded, if not 
interrupted, the realization of our 
aims. 

But the very success of our organi- 
zation has brought additional and 
serious dangers. Office in the labor 
movement now offers opportunity for 
something in addition to service—it 
offers opportunity for the self-seeker 
who sees an instrumentality for per- 
sonal advancement both in the eco- 
nomic and in the political field. There 
are serious problems confronting us. 
Wisdom and conviction are necessary 
to wise decisions. 

Men and women of our American 
trade union movement, I feel that I 
have earned the right to talk plainly 
with you. As the only delegate to 
that first Pittsburgh convention who 
has stayed with the problems of our 
movement through to the present 
hour, as one who with clean hands 
and with singleness of purpose has 
tried to serve the labor movement 
honorably and in a spirit of conse- 
cration to the cause of humanity, I 
want to urge devotion to the funda- 
mentals of human liberty—the prin- 
ciples of voluntarism. 

No lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
but tear apart that which, united, is 
invincible. There is no way whereby 
our labor movement may be assured 
sustained progress in determining its 
policies and its plans other than sin- 
cere democratic deliberation until a 
unanimous decision is reached. This 
may seem a cumbrous, slow method to 
the impatient, but the impatient are 
more concerned for immediate tri- 
umph than for the education of con- 
structive development. 


UR movement has found these 
O veiuntary principles the secure 
foundation upon which the work- 
ers of all America make united effort, 
for our voluntary cooperation has ig- 
nored lines of political division sep- 
arating the United States and Can- 
ada, because economically we are a 
unit. Because we refused to be bound 
by arbitrary restrictions or expedi- 
ents, we have fostered cohesive forces 
which give play to the finer and more 
constructive faculties of the peoples of 
both countries. 
We are eager to join in an inter- 
national labor movement based upon 
the same principles of voluntarism. 


We are willing to cooperate if we can 
be assured a basis that will enable us 
to maintain our integrity—a condi- 
tion necessary for our own virility and 
continued progress. 
Understanding, patience, high- 
minded service, the compelling power 


of voluntarism have in America made 


what was but a rope of sand a united, 
purposeful, integrated organization, 
potent for human welfare, material 
and spiritual. I have been with this 
movement since the beginning, for | 
have been given the privilege of serv- 
ice that has been accorded but few. 
Nor would that privilege have been 
continued open to me had not service 
to the cause been my guiding purpose. 
Events of recent months have made 
me keenly aware that the time is not 
far distant when I must lay down 
my trust for others to carry forward. 
When one comes to close grips with 
the eternal things, there comes a new 
sense of relative values and the less 
worthy things lose significance. 


As I review the events of my sixty 
years of contact with the labor move- 
ment and as | survey the problems of 
today and study the opportunities of 
the future, I want to say to you, men 
and women of the American labor 
movement, do not reject the corner- 
stone upon which labor’s structure has 
been builded, but base your all upon 
voluntary principles and illumine your 
every problem by consecrated devo- 
tion to that highest of all purposes, 
human well-being in the fullest, wid- 
est, deepest sense. 

We have tried and proved these 
principles in economic, political, so- 
cial and international relations. They 
have been tried and not found want- 
ing. Where we have tried other ways, 
we have failed. 

A very striking illustration is em- 
phasized by circumstances connected 
with the location of our present con- 
vention. For years force and selfish 
interests dominated relations across 
this international border, but the labor 
movement brought to an acute and 
difficult situation the spirit of patience 
and the desire of service and a trans- 
formation has been brought which 
gives us courage and conviction for 
wider application of the same prin- 
ciples. 

As we move upward to higher 
levels, a wider vision of service and 
responsibility will unfold itself. Let 
us keep the faith. There is no other 
way. 
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reetcar men at his desk 


illiam D. Mahon 


By A. L. SPRADLING 


International President, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America 


ITH the death of William D. 

Mahon at the age of 88 in 

Detroit on October 31, the 
working people of this country lost 
a true friend. Bill Mahon, my pre- 
decessor, served as international pres- 
ident of the Amalgamated Association 
for fifty-two years and eight months. 
He was elected to that position at the 
second convention of the Association 
in 1893 and served from that time 
until ill health forced him to decline 
nomination at the twenty-eighth con- 
vention in June, 1946. 

Delegates to the 1946 convention 
elected him president emeritus, and 
even in retirement he displayed a keen 
interest in all matters pertaining to 
the Association in particular and to 
organized labor in general. I often 
sought—and received—the benefit of 
his wisdom and experience. 

Newspaper reports of his death 
characterized the departed leader of 
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our organization as a “labor states- 
man”; they called him “the grand old 
man of labor” and other similarly 
complimentary titles. But it was not 
always so. In the early days of try- 
ing to spread organization among the 
unorganized streetcar men of the 
country, he was often berated, brow- 
beaten and bludgeoned, physically as 
well as rhetorically. 

To understand the change which 
occurred over the years, it is neces- 
sary to understand the man. 


ILL MAHON was born in Athens, 

Ohio, on August 12, 1861, the 
son of an itinerant tanner. Since his 
father, Robert, moved from place to 
place, formal education.was nearly 
impossible. As a youth Bill worked in 
the black pits of the coal mines in the 
Hocking Valley district of Ohio. 
Moving to Columbus, he secured em- 
ployment as a driver on a mule car. 


Those were the “good old days” 
when men were paid $1 for a 16- or 
17-hour day and were required to 
work seven days a week. Sad to re- 
late, in those days the horses and 
mules that were used to pull the cars 
were more highly valued than the men 
who drove them: men could easily be 
replaced, but horses cost money! 

Realizing that his inconstant school- 
ing would be a serious impediment, 
Bill Mahon read anything and every- 
thing that he could. Through self- 
study, be became a keen student of 
economics. This knowledge served 
him well later in life during arbitra- 
tions affecting the members of our 
union. 

Observing the wretched conditions 
that prevailed, he was successful in 
organizing the Columbus street rail- 
way men into.a local union and they 
in turn elected him their president. 

Samuel Gompers, the first president 
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of the American Federation of Labor, 
sent out a convention call to street 
railway employes throughout the 
United States in an endeavor to get 
them to unite into a national or in- 
ternational union in 1892. Bill Mahon 
attended that first convention in be- 
half of the Columbus men. 

In 1893, at the second convention 
of the Association, the delegates in 
attendance recognized his sterling 
character and ability and elected him 
as international president. As previ- 
ously mentioned, he remained in this 
capacity for nearly fifty-three years, 
until his failing health made it neces- 
sary for him to seek retirement. 

At the time of his first election the 
assets of our Association totaled 
$172.36, he used his home as an 
office for Association matters and he 
was paid all of $16 per week for his 
efforts. 

There are many stories which illu- 
strate the suffering and privation 
which was necessary to bring organ- 
ization to streetcar men in the early 
days, but to retell them here would 
take up space enough to fill a dozen 
FEDERATIONISTS. 


jae of how he often “rode the 


rods” to get from one place to an- 
other; of how in attempting to organ- 
ize. the streetcar men in New York 
City during the bitter cold of winter 
he and three colleagues had one coat 
between them to keep them warm; of 
the beatings he took at the hands of 
company stooges; of his being thrown 
out of cities and towns, often bodily; 


of his work with John Mitchell at the 


behest of Samuel Gompers in attempt- 


ing to organize the coal miners of 
West Virginia; of his being plagued 
by injunctions and jailed on trumped- 
up charges. These stories sound nearly 
unbelievable to younger trade union 
members. But to those of us who are 
familiar with the pre-Wagner Act 
problems of the trade union move- 
ment, they are real proof of Bill 
Mahon’s dedication of his life in 
service to his fellow man. 

His personal friendship. with 
Samuel Gompers lasted until Gomp- 
ers’ death and dated back to the 
early days of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Federation was 
responsible for-the formation of the 
Amalzamated Association in 1892, 
but the Association did not affiliate 
with the Federation until 1893, the 
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year that Mahon became international 
president for the first time. 

Always outspoken, he had a deep 
hatred for intolerance and bigotry. 
When these evils threatened the dis- 
solution of the Amalgamated’s local 
divisions, his only concern was the 
future good of the organization. Bill 
Mahon spared no one in his scathing 
denunciation of those who would 
bring the question of religion into a 
union. Often he was able to quell 
these rebellious forces by pointing 
out the irrefutable loss that faced 
them without the assistance of the 
organization. 

Another of Bill Mahon’s accom- 
plishments was the fact ihat he enjoy- 
ed the respect and good will of people 
in all walks of life. As I mentioned 
before, managers of transit properties 
caused him every possible inconveni- 
ence, had him beaten and even jailed. 
Yet at the time he retired an employer 
eulogized him in a trade publication. 
And the news of his death brought 
many messages of tribute and sym- 
pathy from employers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The principle of voluntary arbitra- 
tion has always been one of the main- 
stays of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion. Bill Mahon felt that it was all 
right for a mill or a factory to be tied 
up by a strike because in most cases 
the owners and their employes could 
fight it out with little or no incon- 
venience to others than themselves. 
But not with a public utility such as 
local transit; that was quite different, 
for a work stoppage in mass transpor- 
tation interfered with the everyday 
life ‘of the entire community. 

By no means can it be inferred that 
he was afraid to strike, but he coun- 
seled against the use of this economic 
weapon except as a final resort—pnly 
after the employer had refused to sub- 
mit the matters at issue to voluntary 
arbitration. 

It was no easy problem to achieve 
acceptance of the use of arbitration 
in settling disputes, for in the early 
years the union men themselves were 
often more opposed to arbitration 
than were the employers. He perse- 
vered in his efforts and lived to see 
the day when the principle of arbitra- 
tion is almost universally accepted in 
the transit industry and, in addition 
to that, many national and interna- 
tional unions have adopted it as has 
the federal government. 


Bill Mahon recognized the obliga- 
tion which transit employes and em- 
ployers have toward the citizens they 
serve. In addition, he recognized the 
responsibility which all citizens have 
and took an active part in civic pro- 
grams. When the Association pros- 
pered sufficiently to allow for the rent- 
ing of an office and Detroit was named 
international headquarters, he made 
that city his home. Governor -Pingree 
of Michigan appointed him presiding 
judge of the Michigan State Court of 
Arbitration in 1898, and he served in 
that capacity for two years. 

In 1909 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of a now famous Committee of 
Fifty by Detroit Mayor Breitmeyer to 
settle a street railway question left as 
a legacy from a previous regime. In 
1914, when the city of Detroit took 
over the street railway operation, he 
was named to this first municipal 
ownership committee, serving with 
auto magnate John Dodge and James 
Couzens, who was later mayor and 
then U.S. Senator. 


President Woodrow Wilson ap- 
pointed him a member of the Federal 
Railway Commission in 1918 in 
recognition of his experience and 
ability. 

The American Federation of Labor 
sent him to Europe in 1914 to investi- 
gate street railway conditions, and he 
represented the A. F. of L. in 1916 as 
fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress. 


ROTHER MAHON was first elected 

to the Executive Council of the 

A. F. of L. in 1917 and he served con- 

tinuously until 1923, when the press 

of his own organization’s affairs 

caused him to retire. He was reelect- 

ed to the Council in 1935 and served 
from that time until his death. 


Bill Mahon always believed that 
the individual members of his union 
should be informed as to what tran- 
spired in the labor movement in gen- 
eral and in the transit field in particu- 
lar. For eleven years he edited The 
Motorman, Conductor and Motor 
Coach Operator, the Association’s 
official publication. This he did in 
addition to his multitudinous duties 
as head of our organization. 

One of the most interesting stories 
concerning him is that relating to a 
talk he gave in 1907. Many men of 
great wealth and occupying impor- 
tant places (Continued on Page 27) 
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PPT Y GOLDEN YEARS 


By ANTHONY MATZ 


President, International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 


S international president 
of the International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, it falls to my lot to 

write this account of the first half- 

century of our organization. 

I feel very humble in doing so be- 
cause my mind naturally turns to 
those who were at the helm for al- 
most the entire period of these event- 
ful years and whose contributions to 
the building and success of our union 
can never be forgotten. I am think- 
ing of the pioneering efforts of Joseph 
W. Morton, C. L. Shamp and Timothy 
Healy. I am referring also to the 
constructive work of John F. Mc- 
Namara and John Clinton. 

Moreover, I am always mindful of 
the lesser known and unsung contri- 
butions of the members of the Inter- 
national Executive Boards, of the 
local officials and active rank and file 
members, without whose cooperation 
the international presidents and inter- 
national secretary-treasurers could 
never have succeeded in their tasks of 
maintaining and developing the or- 
ganization as we know it today. 

It is, then, with the utmost respect 
and admiration for those who gave 
their all to the shaping and growth of 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and Oil- 
ers that I set down some of the high- 
lights of the past fifty years in the 
history of our organization. 

Our international union was born 
in Kansas City, Missouri, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1898, at a convention attended 
by only five delegates. The following 
year we received a charter from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Throughout the fifty years of our 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, we remained loyal, we 
never joined rump outfits, we never 
deviated from the tried and true prin- 
ciples of trade unionism. We have 
always been and are today very proud 
of our affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor and its depart- 
ments, the Railway Employes Depart- 
ment, the Metal Trades Department 
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and the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. 

We have been greatly benefited by 
our affiliation with the Federation and 
its departments and we have always 
sought to contribute our full measure 
of cooperation. True, no organiza- 
tion worth its salt depends on others 
for its strength, but in the Federation 
and the departments we have found 
friends and allies, and we have tried 
to do our part in the common cause 
for the advancement of all who toil. 

The records show that in 1899 we 
were credited with payment of per 
capita tax for 1,100 members to the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
fifty years we have multiplied that 
figure by over fifty times. 

We made rapid strides in the first 
five years of the existence of our in- 
ternational union, reaching 18,000 in 
1904, that boom year of American 
trade unionism. There were ups and 
downs thereafter. In 1921 we reached 


35,000 members. We went through 
the disastrous railway shopmen’s 
strike and the depression. By 1926 
our membership was down to 8,000. 

The membership total did not be. 
gin to show any substantial improve. 
ment until after the Great Depression 
of 1929-32. From 1935 onward the 
figure rose rapidly, until today we 
have a solid membership of around 
60,000—divided between the railroad 
industry and commercial plants—and 
a substantial treasury. More than 
quantity and dollars, we have an ex- 
perienced and trustworthy member- 
ship and splendid cooperation be- 
tween the international officers and 
the affiliated local unions. 

At this point, in connection with 
our development as a permanent and 
mature organization, with no fears 
as to the future, I must revert again 
and pay tribute to those who helped 
to preserve the Firemen and Oilers 
and whose every atom of energy was 


The author is at right. Other man is Secretary Joseph P. Clark 
Both officers are very proud of the rich history of their union 
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devoted to uplifting the men in our 
trade. 

About the time our international 
was being founded in 1897 and 1898, 
firemen were receiving 17 cents an 
hour in Chicago. In 1903, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., they were getting $1.75 
a day for twelve hours of toil and 
sweat. As recently as 1915 unorgan- 
ized firemen in Bayonne, New Jersey, 
put in a twenty-four-hour shift every 
two weeks, with the twelve-hour day, 
six days a week, the accepted practice. 

Our workers were expected to be 
on the job literally every hour of the 
day, every day in the year, including 
Sundays and holidays. Demands for 
a one-day rest each week and shorter 
hours of work were vigorously ad- 
vanced and fought for at all times and 
everywhere. Our organization was in 
the forefront of the battles of labor in 
the various states for legislation to 
insure one day of rest in seven. 


The present generation, working a 
forty-hour, five-day week, can never 
fully appreciate the meaning of the 
demand for a six-day work week or 
the significance of the fight for the re- 
duction in the hours of toil from 
twelve a day to ten, and then from 
ten to eight. 

But to firemen and oilers and other 
workers, who often walked four to 
five miles to attend a strike meeting 
because they did not have the price of 
carfare, to secure the shorter work- 
week and the shorter workday, to 
these and all other workmen similarly 
situated the reduction in hours of 
labor meant the difference between 
heaven and hell on this earth. 


It meant freedom to live as ahuman - 


being, instead of being chained to a 
basement or a boiler room, sometimes 
two or three stories underground. It 
also meant freedom from very hard 
manual toil in the days before the 
introduction of new appliances and 
mechanical methods. In a word, 
shorter hours of work emancipated 
firemen and other wage-earners from 
bondage to the employer and per- 
mitted them to live as men, as hus- 
bands, as fathers and as citizens. 
From its very foundation the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 
decided to press for the passage of 
license laws for stationary firemen 


and for the payment of prevailing or 
union wages in all government em- 
ployment — city, county, state and 


federal. To assist in our legislative 
work, \« urged our local unions ev- 
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erywhere to form state district bodies. 
As a result of our active legislative 
campaigns, because of the fact that 
some of our members worked directly 
for city, county and state institutions, 
and because of the composition of our 
membership in some of the large 
cities, it was inevitable that certain 
able and outstanding individuals were 
elected to political office. Our repre- 
sentatives were constantly engaged in 
presenting the demands of our men 
before governmental agencies, and it 
should be stated, as a matter of rec- 
ord, that they were often compli- 
mented by official and unofficial 
spokesmen on the effectiveness and 
earnestness of their appeals. 


Our officers did a splendid job of 
acquainting the public with the con- 
ditions and needs of the men they 
represented. They uncovered the 
ceilings of those basements and sub- 
basements of the boiler rooms and 
showed the true conditions under 
which firemen worked. Government 
officials and the public generally were 
unaware of these conditions. The 
improved wages, hours and working 
conditions which were secured from 
governmental institutions helped to 
set a pattern for private industry. 


UR international union, is noted 

for its all-inclusive character 
with almost all nationalities and races 
represented in its membership. As far 
back as the 1919 international con- 
vention, there were some thirty col- 
ored delegates present, and we are 
justly proud of our loyal Negro mem- 
bers. 

During and immediately after 
World War I, the Firemen and Oil- 
ers were active in the national cam- 
paigns to organize the packing house 
workers and the steel workers. In 
this period we were most energeti- 
cally and successfully engaged in or- 
ganizing the railroad workers. As a 
part of the Railway Employes Depart- 
ment and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association, the Firemen and 
Oilers have cooperated 100 per cent 
to advance the interests of their own 
railroad members and those of our 
sister organizations. 

The officers of our international 
union have been ever mindful of the 
demands and needs of those of our 
membership engaged in the railroad 
industry; and the officers and mem- 
bers of our railroad locals have been 
a pillar of strength in our interna- 


tional union. There can be no ques- 
tion that the workers of our jurisdic- 
tion on the railroads have vastly im- 
proved their working conditions 
which, today, compare favorably with 
those of any other large industry. 

The difficulties of organizing in the 
commercial plants and in_ isolated 
points on the railroads can only be 
fully realized by those who have had 
actual and practical experience in 
such work. We have been and are 
still faced with the problem of organ- 
izing an individual here and there, or 
a handful in thousands of scattered 
boiler rooms. At the same time, we 
have been faced with revolutionary 
innovations, such as the substitution 
of oil for coal and the appearance of 
mechanical devices which have dis- 
placed men. 

To unionize such places and to hold 
our members under these conditions 
has been no easy task. That we have 
succeeded, with scarcely any strikes, 
is truly a credit to those who, in sea- 
son and out, carried on in behalf of 
our organization and the principles 
of trade unionism. 

From the internal organizational 
standpoint, one of the greatest strug- 
gles of an international union such as 
ours, where the members used to re- 
ceive low wages, was to increase dues 
and build up a war chest and to in- 
troduce even a very modest benefit 
insurance system. 

Despite many obstacles, we suc- 
ceeded in making our local unions 
and the international union finan- 
cially strong and solvent. At the 
present time our members, whether 
in commercial plants or in the rail- 
road industry, are earning per hour 
what they made per day when our in- 
ternational was first established. The 
members of the International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers have 
learned the value of trade unionism. 

When an organization has survived 
and grown for fifty years and re- 
mained in proud and loyal affiliation 
with the American Federation of 
Labor and its departments since it 
first joined these bodies, when it has 
cooperated with city central bodies 
and state federations of labor, it has 
a right to (Continued on Page 29) 
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LEADING LABOR TODAY 


Honesty. Desire to Learn and Ability to 
Make Friends Are All Held Essential 


By DANIEL J. TOBIN 


{In The International Teamster for December] 


RECENTLY received a letter con- 

taining a request from one of 

the top economists in one of the 
largest institutions of learning in our 
country asking me to kindly answer 
the following questions: 

First, what are the qualifications 
that you believe should be the out- 
standing, foremost requirements for 
an efficient representative of labor? 
Second, what are your requirements 
of an organizer or of any other rep- 
resentative under salary that you ap- 
point to represent you or the inter- 
national union? 

The questions are almost parallel. 
Regarding the second question as to 
my appointments, I require younger 
men now than we employed formerly, 
That is, a man with some experience 
in his local union or in his district 
anywhere from the age of twenty-five 
to thirty-five. It takes three or four 
years to train an organizer even if he 
has some experience as a local repre- 
sentative of labor. 

But, to answer the questions, the 
first requirement is honesty and sin- 
cerity. Second, his ability and a de- 
sire to improve his mind, an anxious, 
sincere, ambitious desire to learn. 
The third is personality—that is, one 
who can make friends even of his 
enemies. I don’t mean that in mak- 
ing friends he should align himself or 
pledge his honor or bring suspicion 
on his actions in order to make friends 
with an undesirable, whether inside 
or outside of the organization. 

The first qualification, honesty, is 
not enough unless it is based on sound 
judgment and trained intelligently to 
insist on honesty in others and to 
practice honesty and sincerity by de- 
votion to work and duty and by an 
intellectual mind of such a nature 
that the representative can convince 
others of the justice of his position 
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and the fairness of the requests made 
by those whom he is representing in 
the union. 

The third requirement has been 
perhaps my individual best asset com- 
bined with some of the other quali- 
ties referred to above. Of course, 
you have to be born honest, you have 
to inherit honesty to overcome the 
temptations to which a labor man is 
subjected. Honest men are not cre- 
ated overnight. Honesty is a born, 
inherited quality. Intelligence, which 
embodies diplomacy and strategy, can- 
not be implanted in a natural-born 
dumbbell. Those gifts also are in- 
herited. 

It is mot quite necessary to have a 
college education or even a high 
school education, although I favor 
those qualifications today, everything 
else being equal. But it must always 
be remembered that some of the 
greatest men in our country were self- 
educated. Lincoln never went to 
school and that is true of some other 
great, fearless, honest leaders in the 
political life of our country. Today 
education helps, but even if you come 
out of college you are not necessarily 
brainy unless you follow up your col- 
lege training by reading and observ- 
ing and endeavoring in every way to 
take advantage of your training. 


OLLEGE does not make mechanics, 
€; nor does it make men of wisdom, 
but it does help one to learn how to 
think and, when he leaves college, he 
can improve that power of concentra- 
tion and thinking as a result of his 
training in school. 

Personality, the gift of knowing 
how to make friends without being in 
any way dishonest or dishonorable, 
is one of the chief requirements for a 
man now representing any group in 
public life. Surely personality and 


the friends it wins are very much 
needed in the labor movement. | 
have never dealt with a set of em. 
ployers in my whole lifetime, even 
those who brutally disagreed with me, 
who could not at least say that I left 
the meeting without venom or hatred 
in my mind and without any threat of 
avenging myself for the insults which 
I often received. 

I always tried to keep in mind the 
fact that I was not an individual, that 
I was the representative of a large 
group of working men who had en- 
trusted to me their welfare and who 
wére paying me for my services. Per- 
haps you will say that I was fortunate 
and perhaps you will say that I did 
not need those friends. That is the 
greatest mistake one can make. There 
is no one so powerful that he does not 
need friends. 

I have known men in the labor 
movement who closed themselves up 
in a shell and got a bit of a sweljed 
head after they came to be some 
thing, as a result not always of their 
own ability but as a result of the help 
fulness received from others. 

Those kind of individuals are & 
be pitied and sometimes they deserve 
to be scorned, but the answer is that 
they can’t help being what they aré= 
they were born that way. Perhaps 
that is true, but if we all stuck to tie 
conditions under which we were bom 
and did not endeavor to change the 
bad habits we inherited as well asim 
prove the good ones, this union, ii 
country of ours or this world of ou 
would not have made very much 
progress. Bs 

Suppose one is born with a dise 
say tuberculosis. In the old dayst 
believed that tuberculosis was i 
able because it was inherited, andt 
same is true of some other treacher 
ous, life-taking diseases. We knov 
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now that tuberculosis is curable and 
that it ranks only fourth in the dis- 
eases that cause death when at one 
time it ranked No. 1. Then if we are 
horn with a mind that is so stupid as 
to believe that we are insurmountable, 
that’s a mental disease and it should 
he and can be changed or at least im- 
proved. 

When | first went to the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Teamsters were perhaps the very 
lowest rung on the ladder. We had 
less than 30,000 members. In 1910 
| was a candidate for fraternal dele- 
sate to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress in England. The old-timers or 
the technical so-cailed skilled trades- 
men jeered at the idea of a Teamster 
running against Owen Miller, one of 
ihe finest, oldest labor leaders then in 
the American Federation of Labor. 
But I went around, mixed with men 
like John Mitchell of the Miners, Jim 
Lynch of the Typographical Workers, 
Bill Huber of the Carpenters and 
many others, and really and truly I 
was surprised myself when the votes 
were counted to find that I had won 
bya majority of over 2 to 1 against 
the then head of the Musicians Inter- 
national Union. 

Not because we were powerful, not 
because we had a large membership 
(which we did not have), not because 
of anything superhuman in me. I 
was very, very poorly trained in the 
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labor movement. I had been general 
president only two years, did not 
know much about the country of 
about other trade unions, as my ex- 
perience was obtained as a business 
agent before becoming president. 

To me it was the first great tribute 
paid to the Teamsters Union which, 
as I said before, was dragged down 
into disgrace by wrongdoers within 
the organization in Chicago in 1905. 
It was the first time that the Team- 
sters were ever recognized in the 
American Federation of Labor. I 
should also state that a great many 
of the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, headed by Mr. Gompers, were op- 
posed to and despised my imperti- 
nency and audacity. 

Afterward they learned to like the 
Teamsters and they have proven how 
much they like us ever since then, in 
more than one way, and we have 
proven to them—to many of them who 
were then top-notchers—that the 
Teamsters have been a helpful work- 
ing companion within the American 
Federation of Labor. 

As I said at a banquet tendered to 
me in St. Paul, the Teamsters and this 
writer never joined the Federation 
but once. We are in to stay. All 
this leads up to what I started to say 
about local business agents and na- 
tional representatives of labor. 

You must have not only honesty, 
strategy and statesmanship, but you 


(right) with Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson at the 
eeent American Federation of Labor convention held in St. Paul 


must have the faculty of making 
friends. 1 have sat around a table in 
conference more than once with peo- 
ple whom I'despised within my heart, 


“but ‘it was necessary to do so in order 


to reach an understanding or an 
agreement for the betterment of the 
people who entrusted their welfare to 
me. I held conferences with people 
whom I would not under any cir- 
cumstances invite to my house. They 
were on both sides of the table. That 
was my job and if I did not like my 
job I had the right and as a man of 
honor I was expected to tender my 
resignation. 


I always kept before my mind the 
sign or statement, “The more humble, 
the more honorable.” I always like 
to think of the words of Kipling to his 
son: “If you can walk with the crowds 
and keep your virtue, or talk with 
kings nor lose the common touch.” 
I like to repeat those words. 

HATE snobs. I hate bombastic, ac- 
I cidental monstrosities that in all 
branches of American life once in a 
while make their appearance. I like 
the man who has not lost the common 
touch and, no matter how much he 
disagrees with you in the afternoon 
sessions, can meet you when the day 
is over and shake your hand and say 
a word of encouragement. 


If we could keep this in front of us 
in our offices, or in our discussions, 
we who believe we are important, 
many of us who could in truth be 
considered labor accidents, it would 
bring us down to earth. We can get 
nowhere without our friends, either 
within our organization or in our 
everyday life. We should keep tell- 
ing ourselves daily that you are here 
today and you may think you are im- 
portant, but tomorrow, next year or 
the year after you will be forgotten 
and other men, in other days, will 
carry the banner that has fallen from 
your hands. “Only the good that 
men do lives after they are gone.” 


“The more humble, the more hon- 
orable.” We are cogs upon the wheels 
of time. 

So be honest. Improve your mind. 
Never quit reading and learning. 
Make friends. 

Remember, tomorrow you may be 
forgotten. As night falls, look over 
the passing day and rest with the 
thought that you have done some- 
thing helpful, that somehow during 
the past day you made friends. 
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Free Labor United 


N NOVEMBER 28 a most important conference 
() opened in London—a world labor congress of free 
trade unions. A previous organization, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, was dissolved a few 
years ago over the protest of the American Federation 
of Labor and a new organization was formed—the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, in which Commu- 
nist “unions” participated. The American Federation 
of Labor did not join the new organization because we 
knew that free and democratic trade unionists could not 
work with Communist unionists. 

The cold war which followed the cease-fire order 
demonstrated that it was the Kremlin’s intention to have 
the W.F.T.U. and Communist members of unions serve 
as fifth column agents to prevent constitutional govern- 
ments from functioning in the countries represented in 
the W.F.T.U. Orders determining the party line in all 
countries were designed to advance the foreign policy 
of Stalin as well as to extend communism. 

The W.F.T.U. used its advisory relationship with the 
United Nations against the interests of free trade unions 
and free workers and in support of Soviet policies and 
tactics. Only the right of the American Federation of 
Labor to equal advisory opportunity in the United Na- 
tions afforded any representation for the views of free 
trade unions. It was at our urging and upon our initia- 
tive that the Declaration of Human Rights was proposed 
in the United Nations and subsequently drafted and 
adopted. 

In addition, we have maintained trade union repre- 
sentatives in Europe during recent years to facilitate aid 
to democratic trade unionists who wanted to restore the 
free unions which had served them before the dictators 
smashed all free unions. A growing desire for free 
unionism, intensified by experiences with the opera- 
tions of the W.F.T.U., resulted in a preliminary world 
free labor conference last June in Geneva, Switzerland, 
which authorized the drafting of a constitution and the 
holding of the London conference to establish the new 
world organization. 

A new world order is being worked out by the agencies 
of the United Nations. Reflecting at the world level ac- 


ceptance of the right of wage-earners to representation in 


making policies and regulations which vitally affect 
them, the United Nations provides for advisory relation- 
ships for agencies that deal with economic and social 
problems. A number of countries provide for direct 
labor participation either as members of a national 
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delegation or as labor consultants to the government 
representative. The work of such national labor repre. 
sentatives can be coordinated and made more eflective 
when supplemented by an international free trade union 
organization responsible directly to organized workers. 

We look forward to an organization that will aid and 
facilitate extension of trade union organization in na- 
tions as they develop industries to utilize their natural 
resources. Higher standards of living for wage-earners 
and all other citizens should accompany technical prog. 
ress. When this is assured, it is a safeguard of indus- 
trial justice which must underlie world peace. 

The American Federation of Labor is hopeful that the 
new labor international brought into being at the London 
conference will become a constructive force in the world- 
wide struggles to halt Communist aggression and to free 
enslaved nations from the repugnant totalitarian rule 
forced upon them. It is high time to unite all who love 
liberty against the avowed foes of human freedom. 


Higher Standards of Living 


T HOME and abroad, our government is committed 
to the goal of raising standards of living. This goal 
has always been a directing purpose of trade unions. 

Trade unions have increased the earnings of workers so 
that they might have better homes and more comforts. 
Under the aegis of trade unions, workers have helped 
to increase output per man-hour, confident the union 
would raise wages proportionately so that the workers 
would share in increased production. 

The Employment Act of 1946 extended our trade 
union ideal to the whole of society. To implement this 
purpose, the act provided for the necessary information 
and allocated responsibility for cooperation among in 
dustry, labor, agriculture and government in promoting 
maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power through our free competitive enterprise system. 

The Council of Economic Advisers is authorized to 
consult with various organized economic groups and to 
make use of existing research agencies. Congress also 
was authorized to establish the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. The task of this committee is to study 
problems growing out of the report and to make recom 
mendations to the House and the Senate. The act de 
clares that Congress shall conserve and promote free 
enterprise and conveys no authorization for government 
to take over the controls of our free economy. 

The American Federation of Labor endorsed this ap 
proach to the promotion of maximum production and 
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employment in furtherance of raising standards of living 
for all. We believe. that the data provided in the reports 
of the Council of Economic Advisers are a constructive 
contribution to better planning for all organized groups. 
We believe also that our goals would be more easily at- 
tained if the Economic Advisers would introduce an ad- 
ditional step, namely, regular joint conferences with rep- 
resentatives of labor, industry, agriculture, finance, retail 
and wholesale trade, transportation, etc., to consider 
together the periodic economic reports and to develop, 
if possible, coordinated proposals for maximum pro- 
duction and maximum standards of living through vol- 
untary organizations. 

“Recurring joint conferences would constitute occa- 
sions for reporting by the various organizations on what 
measures they had instituted and what new problems had 
developed. Joint facing of facts by all groups concerned 
in free enterprise would be an educational process lead- 
ing to better planning and better-informed responsibility 
by these voluntary functional groups. 


Schools and Children 


NE OF THE great concerns of organized labor of all 
() ages has been that children shall be permitted to 
utilize the years of immaturity for their physical, 
mental and spiritual development, so that during ma- 
turity they may be equipped to employ all their resources 
to cope with the varied problems of living. 

Organized labor feels that the exploitation of child 
labor is a crime against mankind. Against the evil of 
child labor our unions have worked mainly along two 
approaches—-regulation of the employment of children 
and the making of education freely available to all, with 
regular school attendance required. A third approach 
has been the writing into compensation laws of double 
penalties in cases of accidents to minors illegally em- 
ployed. 

At the present time twenty-two state laws forbid the 
gainful employment of children under 16 years of age 
in stores and factories; twenty-three states have made 14 
the minimum age for employment; two states have 15 
years and one state has fixed no standard. Sixteen is the 
minimum age at which children may leave schools in 
most states; five states have raised the school-leaving 
age to 17 and five more to 18. 

Exemptions in some states permit beys of 12 to work 
in factories and stores when not required to attend 
school, to work for parents, to work in case of poverty 
of parents in small establishments. Frequently maximum 
hours laws do not cover boys. Exemptions which under- 
cut standards in a number of states should be eliminated 
as quickly as possible and every effort should be made 
to advance the school attendance requirement to 18 years 
of age. 

The recent amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Ast strezthen its provisions on child labor. Emplc7- 
ment of -hildren under 16 in commerce and in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce is now forbidden. Par- 
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ents are also prohibited from employing children under 
16 in hazardous work. However, the exemption relating 
to actors and performers in motion pictures and theatri- 
cal productions is extended to radio and television pro- 
ductions and the exemption for agricultural labor, 
when not legally required to attend school, is amended 
to employment outside of school hours in the school dis- 
trict in which the child lives. The Secretary of Labor 
may designate occupations which are hazardous for 
minors 16 and 17 years of age and forbid the employ- 
ment of minors of these ages in such perilous work. 


Children, of course, are under the control of their 
parents, who make decisions for them until they are of 
legal age. Since education is indispensable to perform- 
ance of duties as citizens in a democracy, society requires 
parents to send their children to school. Parents may 
select any school that conforms to basic standards which 
society fixes. School and home then exercise a joint dis- 
cipline over youth as both contribute to their education. 


Compulsory school attendance laws ending attend- 
ance at the age of 16—usually the second year of high 
school—results in that age marking the greatest exodus 
from school. A study by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee indicates that many who stopped school at 16 had 
ability for more education and were under no pressing 
necessity to earn money. This indicates that many par- 
ents have been remiss in not counseling their children in 
their own best interests and that schools have been re- 
miss in not making more education seem worthwhile. 

Making a study of five communities, the National 
Child Labor Committee learned that one child in six 
does not even enter high school and one-half of those 
who do enter do not complete the high school course. 

Because many child labor regulations and school at- 
tendance laws do not apply after the age of 16, the 
family background and family concern for the future 
are strong factors in keeping boys and girls at their 
studies through the four years of high school. Young- 
sters of 14 to 16 have had so little experience that they 
cannot foresee the handicaps which result from inade- 
quate education. For this reason parental influence in 
favor of continued education is needed. 

The fact that boys and girls are required by law to 
attend school imposes a heavy responsibility on teachers, 
who must arouse and maintain the student’s interest and 
application. The schools are obligated to develop methods 
to stimulate individuals and to discover their abilities. 
Some young people are interested in ideas, while others 
are interested in dealing with tangible things. 

Education is incomplete unless the individual learns 
to work. The chores and enterprises of the home are 
natural opportunities for children to learn and to do 
things and to form good work habits. A good teacher 
can help pupils develop understanding of work and other 
responsibilities in living, thus early linking work with 
culture. 

Learning how to make experience educational is a 
habit needed for the whole of life. 
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Toward World Unity 
of Free Labor 


By 


CHARLES 


KREINDLER 


Vice-President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


HE rift created in the interna- 

tional free trade union move- 

ment by the organization of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions is 
being healed at a most encouraging 
pace. Everywhere west of the Iron 
Curtain the democratic labor organi- 
zations are ridding themselves of the 
totalitarian Communist infiltrators. 
This process of strengthening labor’s 
democratic economic organizations 
takes on different forms in different 
countries. This is what I learned on 
my recent trip to Britain, France and 
Italy. 

But this healthy realigment in the 
ranks of bonafide labor unionism is 
taking place not only within but be- 
tween and among the free trade union 
movements of the various democratic 
nations. This closing of the ranks of 
free trade unionism is also taking 
place on an international scale. The 
international manifestations of this 
unification are disclosed along two 
main lines—the invigorated trend to- 
ward the reestablishment of interna- 
tional trade secretariats and the resto- 
ration of international free trade un- 
ion unity on a worldwide scale 
through the London conference which 
established the new world organiza- 
tion of bonafide free trade unions. 

It is not my purpose to go into the 
history and background of these 
trends. The energetic role and many 
contributions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in promoting such 
sound world unity of free labor are 
too well known everywhere to need 
any recounting or reappraisal by me. 
I shall limit myself to the story of this 
heartening development in the realm 
of the international trade secretariats, 
concentrating on the course of events 
in the International Federation of 
Garment Workers, whose reconstitu- 
tion congress, held in London on Sep- 
tember 19, I attended as a delegate. 
It was my privilege to represent the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. 


Time and again the A. F. of L. has 
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stressed the vital importance of build- 
ing the international trade secretari- 
ats to their full strength. Recogniz- 
ing these basic international trade 
union bodies as the bloodstream of 
international free trade union unity, 
recent conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have strongly 
urged all affiliates to join their respec- 
tive trade secretariats. 


I THIS spirit and in response to 
these pleas, hundreds of thou- 
sands of American workers in the 
field of transportation have joined the 
International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration. At the recent international 
conference in Copenhagen of the 
Food Workers Secretariat, President 
Hugo Ernst of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers was an active partici- 
pant. The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union has for some 
time taken a keen and active interest 
in rebuilding on a firmer basis than 
ever before a much stronger interna- 
tional garment workers’ secretariat. 

The International Federation of 
Garment Workers is not a newcomer 
among the world trade secretariats. 
It was first founded in 1866. By 1893 
the first International Tailors Confer- 
ence was held in Zurich, Switzerland. 
When the second world conference 
was held at London in 1896, the 
American garment workers were rep- 
resented by the Journeymen Tailors 
Union. It was not until 1912 that the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union was represented in this 
world body of tailors. Our delegate 
was Abraham Rosenberg, at that time 
president of our international. 

Our union on various occasions 
sent as its representatives to interna- 
tional garment workers’ conferences 
such top officers as Secretary John A. 
Dyche (Vienna, 1919) and President 
Schlesinger (Amsterdam, 1919). In 
1936 President David Dubinsky was 
our delegate to the conference at 
London. In recent years Vice-Presi- 
dents Isidore Nagler, Julius Hochman 


and Morris Bialis represented the 
I.L.G.W.U. at these conferences. 

World War I, the onrush of Nazism 
and World War Il—each in its own 
way—disrupted the work of the inter. 
national garment workers’ trade sec. 
retariat. Today we can only reaffirm 
the hope expressed by Brother Nagler 
at the 1934 congress at London when 
he said: 

“We in America are locking hope. 
fully to the day when the hosts of 
labor on the Continent will turn on 
these tyrants and sweep them out of 
their midst, reestablish their free gov- 
ernments and make the future secure 
against the recurrence of such atroci- 
ties.” 

The Nazi and Fascist despots have 
been swept out. But other totalitarian 
tyrants are still with us and have yet 
to be thrown on the scrap heap of his- 
tory. The Communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorships are ruthless enemies of 
free trade unionism and every expres- 
sion of genuine democracy. The fight 
against them is all the harder because 
they are much more unscrupulous in 
their demagogy than the Nazis and 
Fascists and especially because they 
pose as progressives and as members 
and friends of the family of labor. 

Throughout the turbulent _ years 
leading up to and through World War 
II, our union clung to this faith and 
hope. We translated our aspirations 
into actions of positive international 
democratic labor solidarity. It is pre 
cisely for this reason that we refused 
to go along in 1945 when an attempt 
was made to include the Russian gov- 
ernment-dominated, totalitarian gat 
ment workers’ “unions.” On the same 
score we shunned the 1946 attempt to 
reconstitute the international garment 
workers’ secretariat. 

At no time has our international 
union believed that anything but the 
most serious harm would be inflicted 
on the cause of free labor and humat 
freedom if free trade unions joined 
hands with company unions—whether 
the employer controlling these “ur 
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jons” be the government or a private 
concern. 

However, the recent international 
conference of garment workers in 
London was altogether different. 
Every bonafide free trade union move- 
ment in Europe and the Americas has 
already severed its relations with the 
made-in-Moscow W.F.T.U. Today the 
latter is exposed in all its naked ugli- 
ness as a crude and dangerous espion- 
age agency of the Kremlin’s war ma- 
chine seeking to conquer and enslave 
the world. At the September confer- 
ence of garment workers’ organiza- 
tions there were no company unions 
of any type or stripe. 

Here there gathered the representa- 
tives of the garment workers of four- 
teen countries— Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden and the United States. Three 
additional countries were represented 
indirectly. Approximately 750,000 
garment workers were represented in 
these historic deliberations. The top 
oficers of the British Trades Union 
Congress, Vincent Tewson and Ar- 
thur Deakin, addressed the gathering. 

Permanent by-laws and a statement 
of principles were adopted. An Ex- 
ecutive Bureau of six members was 
elected. Sustained enthusiasm and a 
determination to work and grow 
marked the sessions. Additional affili- 
ations are expected at an early date 
from South Africa and the United 
States. Steps were taken to complete 
the necessary preparations for an 
eficiently functioning permanent staff 
by January, 1950, when the Executive 
Bureau will hold its next meeting: 
Temporary Secretary A. Conley of 
Britain will continue until then. 

It is. significant and encouraging 
to note that the resolution embodying 
the basic principles adopted by this 
great gathering of garment workers’ 
organizations emphasized the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Only genuine free trade unions 
are eligible for affiliation. 

(2) The International Garment 
Workers Secretariat is to work in 
close cooperation with the new world 
body of bonafide free trade unions. 


(3) This. cooperation will also be 
extended to include joint actions in 
the 1.1.0. 


; Let no one be fooled. The Interna- 
tional Garment Workers Secretariat, 
the other trade secretariats and the 
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new international federation of free 
trade unions will not face an easy 
time in building their organizations as 
instruments for advancing the ideals 
and interests of democratic labor and 
freedom-loving peoples. The 
W.F.T.U., heavily financed by the 
Kremlin and operating as a disci- 
plined military agency, will go to all 
lengths to defeat and destroy us. 

The battle for the hearts and souls 
of the many millions of working peo- 
ple throughout the world is on. Its 
pace and scope will grow more inten- 
sive and extensive. Already the 
W.F.T.U. is proceeding with re- 
doubled speed to set up its own special 
trade departments. 

In the coming months the momen- 
tum of this historic struggle between 
free labor and the Kremlin’s totali- 
tarian world labor front will be enor- 
mously accelerated. But there need be 
no serious cause for fear. There is 
much cause for confidence in the out- 
come of this epochal contest if the 
democratic-minded workers drive on 
and build and strengthen their vari- 
ous free trade union bodies—the uni- 


fied free trade union movements in 
their respective countries, the sundry 
international trade secretariats and 
the new world organization of free 
labor. 

There is mounting evidence that 
the peak of the postwar Communist 
drive has been well passed. Marked 
disillusion with Communist promises, 
premises and performances is evident 
in many lands. Increasingly, this dis- 
illusionment among the workers is 
being translated not into despair but 
rather into enlightened hope and faith 
in the democratic organizations of 
labor — particularly in the bonafide 
free trade unions. Besides, the spirit 
of and trend toward unity in the 
ranks of free trade unionism are defi- 
nitely advancing. My observation of 
conditions in Britain, France and 
Italy has led me to this conclusion. 

In France the Communists are still 
the strongest force in the labor move- 
ment. But in comparison with the 
immediate postwar days, they have 
lost much strength. The membership 
of the Communist-dominated General 


Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.) con- 








A NATIVE OF LUXEMBOURG, A. F. of L. Vice-President Matthew 
Woll (right) received an outstanding welcome last month at a 
party in his honor which was given at the American Legation in 
the small country. Mr. Woll visited Luxembourg before proceeding 


to London for the international trade union conference. 


The lady 


is Mrs. Perle Mesta, recently named U.S. Minister to Luxembourg. 
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Nightly A. F. of L. Broadcasts 
Will Start Next Month 


Frank Edwards (at right in photo), liberal news commentator, 
will be sponsored by the American Federation of Labor on the 
coast-to-coast network of the Mutual Broadcasting System begin- 
ning next month. He will report on the news of the day at 10 P.M., 
E.S.T., Monday through Friday. 

Mr. Edwards made his bow as the nation’s newest liberal news 
commentator on the Mutual network December 5 and will broad- 
cast this month on a sustaining basis to acquaint the listening 


public with his voice and style. 


All trade unionists are urged to listen to the Edwards broad- 
casts and to suggest to friends and neighbors that they tune him 


in regularly. 


The American Federation of Labor is confident that 


Mr. Edwards will gain a tremendous audience in a very short time. 





tinues to fall. Not even the recent 
very false and dangerous move of the 
Christian Trade Unions to have a 
“united front from below” with the 
C.G.T. on economic issues has halted 
this membership decline of the Com- 
munist-manipulated outfit. 

At the same time, the democratic 
Force Ouvriére, though not growing 
as rapidly as the best interests of 
French labor require, is becoming 
an ever more stable and effective 
organization. 

Among the French garment work- 
ers trade unionism is not so strong as 
it should be and conditions of work 
and standards of pay are very far 
from satisfactory. Only 20 to 25 per 
cent of the garment workers of France 
are organized. There are sweatshops 
aplenty in Paris. As long as only 40,- 
000 to 50,000 out of some 300,000 
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garment workers are in unions; there 
can be no serious improvement in 
these conditions. And even these 50,- 
000 unionized workers are scattered 
in three separate organizations. In 
the Force Ouvriére there are over 
15,000 garment workers. The C.G.T. 
boasts an equal number. The Chris- 
tian unions claim about 10,000 gar- 
ment workers as members. 

French labor is in dire need of a 
return to collective bargaining in 
order to assure the securing of urgent 
wage increases. At this writing the 
labor standards and labor’s share of 
the national economy are not yet truly 
back to the levels of 1938. The gap 
between prices and wages continues 
serious in France and is the real 
source of the country’s current indus- 
trial difficulties. 

In Italy I was able to confer with 


the leading representatives « { al] 
bonafide free trade union forc.s. | 
doubt that half of the 8,000,00:: Ital. 
ian workers are in trade unions |. day. 
Though the Communists contin we a 
be the strongest single factor i;: the 
trade unions, the rank and fil: are 
more and more deserting their oy zani- 
zations. 

In Milan and Turin, according to 
the Communist general secretary of 
the General Confederation of Labor 
of Italy, DiVittorio, well over half a 
million members of the local cham- 
bers of labor have left the ranks. But 
unfortunately these dispirited workers 
have not been joining the democratic 
trade unions as fast as or to the extent 
some of us had hoped. The continued 
divisions in the ranks of free labor 
and the slowness of the Republican, 
Democratic Socialist and autonomist 
forces in getting together into one 
unified free trade union federation 
are no doubt the primary reasons for 
these unfortunate features of the 
trade union situation in Italy. 

No picture of Europe and especial- 
ly of European labor today could be 
complete without paying tribute to the 
grit and determination of the people 
of Britain to preserve and improve 
their democratic way of life. I cannot 
pay high enough tribute to the sin- 
cerity and seriousness of purpose ani- 
mating the working people and par- 
ticularly the trade union movement of 
Britain at this critical hour. 

I know of nothing more absurd 
and ridiculous than the palaver ped- 
dled by some people that, if it were 
not for the Labor government, Britain 
would not be facing such financial 
difficulties today. I have talked with 
workers, trade union leaders and con- 
servative spokesmen. Of course, if the 
Tories had control of the government. 
the working people themselves would 
have had to bear practically all the 
hardships flowing from two disastrous 
world wars. Now these difficulties are 
shared—borne by the entire popula- 
tion and not only by labor. 

This is democracy in the fullest 
sense of the word. It is democracy 
fortified by social security. It is de 
mocracy not undermined by social in- 
security and unemployment. 

It is because of my faith in democ- 
racy and my trust in the faith the 
people of Britain themselves have in 
democracy that I am convinced thal 
British Labor will triumph in the 
coming. elections. 
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is Is What Happen ed 


A Chronological Report of the Crowded 


Final Day of the St. Paul Convention 


SIXTH DAY 


MORNING SESSION 
The sixth and last day of the 1949 


convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor got under way at 9:55 
am. on Monday, October 10. The 
invocation was pronounced by Father 
Francis Gilligan of St. Paul’s Semi- 
nary. 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany read a 
message from the General Federation 
of Japanese Trade Unions and mes- 
sages from the March of Dimes, the 
Workmen’s Circle and other groups. 
The message from Japanese labor 
said in part: 

“Now that we have been taught by 
our American friends what free, inde- 
pendent trade unions are, we will be 
well able to fight against both com- 
munism and fascism and to consoli- 
date our front as a strong: influence 
for the cause of democracy. We 
pledge ourselves to strive for world 
peace as well as better life, hand in 
hand with world workers, through the 
Free World Labor Confederation. 


“We express our hearty thanks for 
the assistance, material and moral, 
from the trade unions in the United 
States and ask for further help and 
guidance.” 

Five visiting German trade union- 
ists were introduced to the convention 
and one of them, Hans Stetter of Stutt- 
gart, a member of the Reichstag be- 
lore the rise of Hitler, delivered a 
short address. 

He expressed gratitude for the as- 
sistance given by the American Fede- 
tation of Labor in the effort of Ger- 
man workers to reconstruct the unions 
destroyed by the Nazi regime. He 
criticized the dismantling of German 
industrial plants “which have no re- 
lation wh itsoever to war efforts.” 
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President Green then called upon 
William J. McSorley, chairman of the 
important International Labor Rela- 
tions Committee, to present that com- 
mittee’s report. Matthew Woll, secre- 
tary of the committee, read the report. 


Under the heading “The World 
Situation,” the committee pointed out 
that Russia’s atomic explosion has 
violently contracted the peaceful 
world, warned firmly against any at- 
tempts to revive a policy of appease- 
ment and emphasized that the free- 
dom-loving peoples must draw closer 
together. 

“It is true,” said the report, “that 
without adequate military power there 
can be no security against this world- 
wide menace. But it would be folly to 
conclude that military prowess alone 
can assure our security and world 
peace. 


“Russia’s Cominform and its fol- 
lowers and supporters in other lands 
are not a political force—in the demo- 
cratic sense of the word—but a germ 
latent in our body politic which be- 
comes virulent whenever there is a 
weakening in its health through 


Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson (left 
George Harrison of Railway Clerks, a mem 





which was the busiest of entire meeting. 











poverty, social injustice or lack of 
democratic unity and initiative. 

“The democratic nations must 
therefore simultanously supplement 
their collective armed might with con- 
structive and progressive economic, 
social and political policies.” 

This portion of the committee’s re- 
port was approved by unanimous 
vote. 

The Situation in Asia 


Dealing with the situation in Asia, 
the committee assailed the ruthless 
exploitation by Communist Russia of 
“the noble desires of the masses of 
Asia for national freedom and human 
dignity.” 

“We must actively aid the stirring 
struggle for independence and nation- 
al freedom now rocking Asia,” the 
report said. “It is our historic mission 
to lead in preventing the Communist 
demagogues from perverting this his- 
toric struggle into an orgy of national 
and world hatred and into a war of 
race against race.” 

The committee stressed the urgent 


need of “a vigorous American policy 
in the Pacific.” 


chatted with President 
r of A. F. of L. Council 





A fair shake for all shipbuilding areas 
was promised in General Fleming's talk 


In regard to China, the committee 
flayed Russia for its cynical viola- 
tions of its treaty of peace and friend- 
ship with the Nationalist government. 
The Chinese people urgently need our 
help, said the report. 

The committee submitted a pro- 
gram of action for meeting the Asian 
crisis. In seven paragraphs, guiding 
lines and specific suggestions were 
laid down for the policy of the United 
States toward the crisis. 

These as well as all subsequent por- 
tions of the committee’s report were 
approved. 

Max Federman, a delegate repre- 
senting the A. F. of L. Fur Workers 


Union in Canada, ad- 
dressed the convention 
from a floor microphone. 
He charged that the war- 
time promise that Ger- 
many would be reedu- 
cated to a democratic way 
of life has been forgotten. 

“I found a Germany 
full of hate and lust for 
revenge,’ Mr. Federman 
told the delegates. “They 
have not repudiated Hit- 
ler. On the contrary, Hit- 
ler’s pictures are in great 
demand there. 

“They are only sorry 
that they lost the war.” 


Fleming Speaks 


President Green intro- 
duced Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, chair- 
man of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, for an address. Mr. 
Green, in his introductory remarks, 
pointed out that General Fleming 
throughout his long career has dem- 
onstrated “a broad, progressive and 
sympathetic attitude toward the aims, 
purposes, hopes and aspirations . of 
labor.” The veteran public official was 
administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Law for a number of years and long 
ago advocated a 75-cent minimum. 
The head of the Maritime Commis- 
sion said he was “much concerned” 
about the shipbuilding industry in 
this country and promised to pursue 
a policy which will insure equitable 
treatment for all shipbuilding sections 


A. Philip Randolph (right), president of Sleeping Car Porters, favored amnesty 
for conscientious objectors. Listening is Milton P. Webster of the same union 


—*“East and West, North and South,” 
General Fleming took the opportunity 
to pay a warm tribute to the \arious 
A. F. of L. unions which have roles 
in shipbuilding for their “nagnif. 
cent” wartime record. 

“Working under the stress of urgent 
wartime needs, these union members 
wrote one of the brightest pages in 
your long history,” the speaker said, 

Charles J. MacGowan, president of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, spoke briefly from the 
floor. He urged pressure for approval 
of a proposed appropriation of $25, 
000,000 to reactivate 135 vessels of 
the mothball fleet “so that we may 
hold together at least a skeleton of er: 
perienced shipyard workers.” 

The next speaker was Dr. John D. 
Connors, director of the Workers 
Education Bureau. He told of the 
Bureau’s expansion of its activities 
and its increased services to the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions. 

The traditional presentation of 
gifts to the three fraternal delegates 
and their wives was made by Presi- 
dent Green. The delegates and wives 
responded very graciously. 

Secretary Meany then read the 
year’s list of deceased officers, organ- 
izers and representatives. All the 
delegates rose and remained standing 
in silence, in tribute to the departed 
trade union brothers and sisters. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


George W. Holbert, a delegate rep- 
resenting the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes and Bartenders Interne- 
tional Union, introduced by President 
Green as “the oldest living Negro 
member of the American Federation 
of Labor,” addressed the convention. 
Mr. Holbert told of the trials and 
tribulations of organizing underpaid 
and mistreated waiters forty years ago. 
He appealed for greater efforts to or 
ganize millions of unorganized Negro 
wage-earners of the South. Ther, 
turning to President Green, he said: 

“Now, President Green, | want l 
make you a gift. It is not jewelry. 
diamonds or anything like that. 
want to make you a gift of the promis 
of the rank and file of the Neg 
members of organized labor—and 
that is the class I truck with, the rank 
and file. I want to make you 4 gi 
of the promise that we love you, S 
We have implicit faith in your abilit 
and your qualifications for leadership 
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nD Sol Cilento was one of the delegates 
‘ representing the Distillery Workers 


“When you stand up here and tell 
us that you believe in the equality of 
man and the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination, we believe that you mean 
it. We believe it is not just nice words 
tosound good to the ear, but it is the 
genuine expression of the honest opin- 
ions of your heart.” 
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Liberal Congressman Roy Wier of 
the Minnesota was introduced. He 
greeted the delegates. 


gan: 
va Next on the agenda was the report 
ding | of the Committee on Union Labels. 
arted (| This committee was headed by I. M. 
Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department. A 
succinct report, which emphasized the 
ep growth of the annual Union Industries 
urant @ 20W sponsored by the Department, 
erna: ( “88 approved by unanimous vote. 
sident President Green expressed the con- 
Negro vention’s pleasure at the presence of 
ration #§ several hundred visiting high school 
ntion. ## and college students who were seated 
; and Min the balcony. The delegates ap- 
rpaid i plauded. 
8 ago. The Resolutions Committee, of 
to ot @ which Matthew Woll was chairman, 
Negi? & then took the center of the stage, but 
Ther, after a short time the committee’s re- 
said: I port was interrupted so that Secretary 
ant Hof Defense Louis Johnson could be 
welt: presented for a major address which 
ial. |B was broadcast to the nation. 
omi< @ “Nothing attests more to the demo- 
Negi? I cratic character of the American way 
—an’ I of life.” Mr. Johnson asserted, “than 
e ratk i does your fine record of annual meet- 
a gi"9@ ings, broken only once in the war year 
yu, §- of 1945, 
abilit . “Contrast that record of the Amer- 
ership ican Federation of Labor with that of 
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its Russian counterpart, the Congress 
of Trade Unions. You have been 
holding annual conventions for sixty- 
eight consecutive years except one— 
the Russians held a convention this 
spring for the first time in seventeen 
years. 

“Your convention was called by 
your own representatives. The Rus- 
sian convention was controlled by the 
Communist government. You had the 
privilege of selecting any one of a 
dozen American cities for your con- 
vention. In Russia, Moscow was des- 
ignated as the meeting place and it 
could have been in no other city with- 
out government approval, for meet- 
ings—especially of large numbers— 
are always closely supervised in the 
Communist state. 

“These differences in procedure are 
of the utmost significance. They go 
to the very root of the workings of 
free labor unions under the Stars and 
Stripes, as against those of the kept 
labor practices under the hammer and 
sickle.” 

Secretary Johnson emphasized that 
free labor is one of the “mainsprings” 
of American democracy. He said 
that this nation’s freedom and its 
ability to retain it are dependent at 
this time upon the strength of our 
armed forces, on the quality of our 
weapons and equipment and upon the 
genius and adaptability of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

“The possession by the Russians of 
the knowledge and means to produce 
an atomic explosion,” the Secretary 
of Defense said, “increases the ur- 
gency of egreement upon a plan of in- 
ternational control of atomic energy. 
In the meantime, we shall go along in 
our defense program, more deter- 
mined than ever to maintain the 
supremacy of our armed strength.” 


All Officers Reelected 

The next order of business was the 
election of officers. President-Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany and all the 
vice-presidents were reelected unani- 
mously. Mr. Green was nominated 
by fellow-Ohioan Phil Hannah. 

After his reelection President Green 
addressed the convention briefly. 
Pointing out that much had happened, 
including the great depression and the 
worst war in history, since he was first 
called to service, Mr. Green said: 

“T am happy, as We review all those 
situations, that we have found it pos- 
sible to meet them all, to adjust our- 
selves to those changes, to promote 


and protect the interests of the work- 
ers of the nation while those deep- 
seated changes were taking place.” 

Declaring that “the cause of labor 
is a religion to me,” President Green 
pledged that he would continue to 
give his best to protect and advance 
the interests of the working people. 

The convention referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council the selection of a city 
for the 1950 convention and the selec- 
tion of fraternal delegates to the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress and the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 
[Subsequently the Council was polled 
and chose Houston, Texas, as the site 
of the next convention. ] 

The Resolutions Committee re- 
sumed its report. Among the subjects 
reported on were economic develop- 
ments, social security, rent control, 
overtime on overtime and taxation. 

Reporting on the A. F. of L. maga- 
zine, THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
the committee “highly” commended 
the Executive Council on the consist- 
ent quality and usefulness of the offi- 
cial monthly. The committee said that 
the A. F. of L. periodical was con- 
tinuing to maintain “a high standard 
of service.” 

Resolutions in regard to unity in 
the labor movement elicited a report 
from the Resolutions Committee rec- 
ommending that the Executive Coun- 
cil “constantly apply its efforts, 
through conferences with representa- 
tives of other organized groups of 






















United Hatters’ delegation was led by 
Max Zaritsky, president of the union 
































































labor, to the end that unity be 
achieved in the American trade union 
movement, in spirit and in substance, 
at the earliest possible opportunity.” 
Hope was expressed that conferences 
would result in “early reaffiliation” of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. The report of the commit- 
tee was approved by the convention. 


NIGHT SESSION 


The convention went back into ses- 
sion at 8:10 P.M. with the Resolu- 
tions Committee continuing its report. 

The convention gave its approval to 
a resolution on equal pay for women 
workers sponsored by the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes, of which George 
M. Harrison is president. 

This resolution committed the 
American Federation of Labor to rec- 
ommend to all affiliated unions that 
they include equal-pay clauses in their 
collective bargaining agreements with 
employers. The resolution pointed out 
that payment of lower rates to women 
is a threat to men’s wage levels, im- 
pairs the job security of all workers 
and reduces general consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

“Women have become an increas- 
ingly important segment of the labor 
force (nearly 30 per cent) and have 
proved, during and since the war, 
their ability to hold many jobs identi- 
cal with or comparable to those held 
by men,” the Railway Clerks’ resolu- 
tion asserted. 

“Discrimination against women in 
rate of pay because of sex is contrary 
to our democratic principles and an 
injustice to women.” 

In addition to calling upon A. F. of 
L. unions to write equal-pay provi- 
sions into their contracts with em- 
ployers, the resolution urged the en- 
actment of appropriate federal legisla- 
tion in the area of interstate com- 
merce and the passage of similar state 
legislation and measures to strengthen 
already existing state laws on equal 
pay for women. 

In lieu of a resolution on political 
action submitted by the Park County 
Trades and Labor Council of Living- 
ston, Mont., a substitute statement of- 
fered by the Resolutions Committee 
was endorsed by the convention. The 
substitute said: 

“Political activity to encourage 
8,000,000 A. F. of L. members, their 
wives and other members of their 
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families to elect friends and defeat 
their enemies in the 1950 elections is 
the declared position of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“Your committee is in full accord 
with the declared intention of the 
Executive Council and commends the 
Council for its plan of action in the 
1950 political campaign.” 

A resolution urging uniformity in 
the effective dates of daylight saving 
time won the convention’s approval. 
This resolution was introduced by 
Delegate E. M. Weston of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor. 

A resolution offered by the Auto- 
mobile Workers, asking the Council 
to arrange for the production of a 
full-length motion picture on the 
American labor movement, and a 
resolution submitted by the California 
State Federation of Labor, calling for 
financial support of ‘‘You’re the 
Jury,” a project of the Hollywood 
A. F. of L. Film Council, then came 
before the convention. 

Sympathy with the objectives of 
both resolutions was expressed. They 
were referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil for study and appropriate action. 

Expanded participation by Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliates and 
members in the activities of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils through- 
out the year was unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention. This will 
“give further proof of our interest in 
the health and welfare of our fellow 
citizens,” the resolution pointed out. 


The next resolution presented to the 
delegates for their action was one 
dealing with recreation. This resolu- 
tion, sponsored by the California 
State Federation of Labor, said that 
comprehensive planning for recrea- 







tion is needed and urged {ieral. 
state, county and city governinents 
to enact appropriate legislatiin to 
provide adequate public rec: ation 
opportunities. 

“Recreational facilities, public and 
private, should be planned anil dis. 
tributed on a neighborhood, district 
regional, state and nationwide basis 
to provide maximum recreational op- 
portunities and services for all age 
groups without discrimination,” said 
the resolution, which was approved 
unanimously. 

Amnesty for conscientious objec- 
tors was:called for in the report of the 
Resolutions Committee on a resolu. 
tion on this subject offered by ‘the 
delegation of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. The committee 
recommended that the A. F. of L. ap- 
prove the procedure followed after 
World War I. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Sleeping Car Porters, said: 

“T believe this will mean much to 
the spirit of American democracy and 
will also be in harmony with the tra- 
ditions of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

The motion to adopt the commit 
tee’s report was carried unanimously. 

The next resolution dealt with the 
important subject of civil rights. In 
lieu of a resolution of the Sleeping 
Car Porters, the Resolutions Commit- 
tee submitted an amended version 
reading as follows: 

Wuereas, Lynching and mob violence 
are violations of the dignity and sacred- 
ness of the human personality—all men, 
regardless of race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry, being children of one 
God, and 

Wuenreas, The poll tax denies to white 


and black workers the opportunity to 
exercise their sovereign right of free citi- 





Singing letter carriers from Minneapolis—union men all, of course—gave 
the weary delegates a musical lift just before the long day came to a close 
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zenship in the American democracy, and 

Wuereas, Federal fair employment 
practice legislation will help the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in industry based 
upon race, color, religion, national origin 
or ancestry, and 

Wuereas, Discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the armed forces because of race, 
color or religion deny the sacred right of 
an American citizen to fight and die for 
his country as a free man, therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the sixty-eighth annual 

convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in St. Paul, Minn., Oc- 
tober, 1949, go on record as supporting 
legislation which seeks to abolish lynch 
law, the vicious poll tax, the elimination 
of discrimination and segregation in in- 
dustry and the armed forces, and here- 
with expresses its support and approval 
of President Truman’s Civil Rights Com- 
mittee report and his civil rights program, 
submitted to the Eighty-first Congress, 
and pledges to fight for the enactment of 
legislation sought in the President’s civil 
rights report and program. 

The committee’s report said: 

“In presenting this amended reso- 
lution for approval, your committee 
directs attention to existing laws in 
some of our states making mandatory 
the segregation of workers and others, 
based on color distinctions. We have 
no hesitancy in condemning such un- 
justified restrictions on freedom of 
association and the unjustifiable divid- 
ing of our people on color lines. We 
urge every effort be made for the 
early and complete repeal of such 
laws. 

“Then, too, we would counsel all 
our trade unions to avoid falling sub- 
ject to criticism we direct against 
others for their failure to deal with 
all of our people on a basis of equal- 
ity and without distinction as to race, 
color, religion, national origin or an- 
cestry.”” 

The amended resolution and the 
committee’s comments were approved 
unanimously. 

The question of injury to certain 
domestic industries which may be 
wrought by increased imports from 
other nations was brought before the 
convention in two resolutions. The 
committee offered a statement, in lieu 
of the resolutions, which commented 
on the issue and placed stress on the 
consistent buying by customers of 
commodities bearing the union label. 
The-statement was approved. 

After several other resolutions were 
disposed of, President Woodruff Ran- 
dolph of the International Typo- 
graphical Union spoke at some length 
on the fight of the I.T.U. to preserve 
itself a- a craft union despite the 
“iclousniess of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Another convention was over, the delegates were homeward bound and the huge 
neon seal that hangs above the stage at the annual meetings was brought down 


“We have gone through the torture 
chamber that is provided in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under 
the Taft-Hartley Act,” Mr. Randolph 
said. 

The convention then proceeded at 
a rapid clip to take action on a great 
variety of resolutions. The subjects 
included Ireland, Israel, Italy, excise 
tax removal, fair employment prac- 
tices, the problems of the American 
commerical fishing industry, fair em- 
ployment practices, civil rights, dis- 
crimination against workers because 
of age, establishment of a daily labor 
newspaper, admission of displaced 
persons, child labor, creeping pro- 
hibition, observance of Election Day 
as a holiday, observance of Flag Day, 
Puerto Rican sugar and proposed 


taxation of labor-saving machinery. 

A report of the Gompers Centen- 
nial Committee was submitted by 
Vice-President Woll on the plans for 
the celebration in 1950 of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Samuel 
Gompers, founder and for decades 
the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

President Green made a short clos- 
ing statement and then Vice-President 
William C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, introduced the Minneapolis 
A. F. of L. Letter Carriers Quartet, 
“the champions of the postal service.” 
The singing letter carriers rendered 
“Beautiful Ohio” and “Galway Bay.” 

At 10:30 p.m. the sixty-eighth con- 
vention glided into history. 
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Square Deal for VPs 


A. F. of L. Urges Fair Legislation 


By 


can Federation of Labor, 

at its sixty-fifth convention, 
adopted a resolution calling for the 
admission of a substantial number of 
displaced persons to this country, 
without in any way modifying the 
existing immigration law. Since then 
the A. F. of L. has been diligently 
pressing for emergency legislation to 
permit displaced persons to be re- 
settled here. 

The Stratton bill was the major dis- 
placed persons legislation measure 
introduced in Congress in 1947. It 
provided for the admission of 100,- 
000 DPs a year for four years and 
in general conformed to the position 
of the A. F. of L. The Stratton bill 
received the backing of the Citizens’ 
Committee on Displaced Persons, the 
agency which has been coordinating 
the nationwide effort to secure fair 
DP legislation, and of which Presi- 
dent William Green is a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Putting the full weight of the A. F. 
of L. in support of this measure, 
President Green testified before the 
House Subcommittee on Immigra- 


\ FAR back as 1946 the Ameri- 


tion. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor has consistently maintained its 
opposition to all forms of totalitarian- 
ism — to communism, Nazism and 
fascism,” Mr. Green said. “That is 
fundamental with the American 
Federation of Labor. It is therefore 
fitting that we conform our actions to 
our announced policies. 

“Those who oppose totalitarianism 
should certainly be sympathetic to- 
ward the victims of totalitarianism— 
the displaced persons. These people 
have proved their devotion to demo- 
cratic ideals and their willingness to 
suffer for those ideals is ample evi- 


dence of the firmness of their convic- 
*# *# # 


tions. 
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WILLIAM 


Executive Secretary, Citizens’ Committee on Displaced Persons 


~ 


“We urge the passage of this legis- 
lation in order that the United States 
may demonstrate to the world that 
it will not only fight for democracy 
and freedom, but will also remain a 
place of refuge for those fleeing totali- 
tarian oppression.” 

Congress, however, adjourned with- 
out taking any action on the Stratton 
bill. 

In the fall of 1947 the sixty-sixth 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling for the enactment 
of the Stratton bill. Many national 
and international unions also adopted 
resolutions in favor of the bill. Signi- 
ficantly, similar expressions of sup- 
port came from state federations and 
city central bodies—significantly be- 
cause it indicated grass roots willing- 
ness and readiness to absorb dis- 
placed persons. 

After many months of wrangling, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
ported out a DP bill, S. 2242, in the 
spring of 1948. It hardly had any 
semblance to the Stratton bill. It con- 
tained so many discriminatory and 
restrictive provisions and was so un- 
workable that it prompted President 
Green to write to all Senators urging 
them to support amendments designed 
to strengthen and liberalize the pro- 
posal. 

After listing his suggestions for a 
liberal DP law, President Green said: 

“Without these changes the bill is 
wholly inadequate either to give DPs 
the substantial aid they deserve or to 
establish the leadership by the United 
States which is necessary to lead other 
nations to take part in the solution 
of this vital problem.” 

Supplementing President Green’s 
letter, legislative representatives of 
the A. F. of L. called on Senators ap- 
prising them of the Federation’s posi- 
tion. From all parts of the country, 
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A. F. of L. affiliates wrote or wired effe 
their respective Senators urging them 
to liberalize S. 2242. QO 
As enacted into law, S. 2242, the 
DP Act of 1948, had been amended § & 
in only one instance. The number of aio 
DPs to be admitted was increased yg 
from 50,000 a year for two years, as pi 
originally called for in the bill, to § 7” | 
100,000 a year for two years. The dis) Jo 
criminatory provisions, however, re- rl 
mained. the 
No wonder, then, that the act was Rep 
vigorously denounced by the 1948 mp 
convention of the A. F. of L. In its N 
report to the convention the Executive § P® 
Council stated that the DP Act of 1948 § I 
“contains many discriminatory pro- = 
visions which in their effect, if not 
in each case by design, impose the 
most rigorous limitations .upon cer- 
tain groups of deserving DPs” and 
recommended that efforts be contin- 
ued to rectify the injustices embodied 
in the act. The resolution on DPs, 
which was unanimously adopted, re- § in th 
corded the A. F. of L.’s opposition to J ame 
the act as an “un-American, illiberal § at th 
and discriminatory piece of legisla. § Palm 
tion” and urged that the act be § ent y 
amended by “increasing the number § 4 fin: 
of DPs to be admitted and by remov- ff Mah: 
ing from it all racial and religious dis- Co 
criminations.” Mr. 
The American Federation of Labor comp 
was not alone in insisting on a more § ceede 
equitable DP law. President Truman, § 0 eff 
the U.S. Displaced Persons Commis- appla 
sion, Congressmen and Senators from § conse 
both parties, ranking leaders of other It 
labor organizations and of the three J Mahc 
major faiths, distinguished men and Butters 
women in all walks of life and the § word. 
press throughout the country appealed “y 
for the passage of non-discriminatory 9 grave 
DP legislation. out a 
As a result, a number of DP bilk § leave 
were introduced in Congress this yea! § condi 
By far the most comprehensive and & of th 
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containing most of the proposals ad- 
yanced by the A. F. of L. was the 
Celler bill, H. R. 4567. 

While hearings on the Celler bill 
were being held, President Green 
wrote to Ugo Carusi, chairman of the 
US. Displaced Persons Commission, 


saying : 
“It is our firm belief that the United 
States should admit 100,000 dis- 


placed persons a year for four years. 
We feel that this would be both 
morally and economically sound, and 
certainly should not have any adverse 
eflect on our economy.” 


Gs again A. F. of L. legislative 


representatives called on Con- 
gressmen advising them of the Feder- 
ation’s position. on the Celler bill and 
once again A. F. of L. affiliates 
throughout the country wrote, wired 
or telephoned their respective Con- 
gressmen appealing to them to act 
favorably on the Celler bill. On June 2 
the bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives with an overwhelm- 
ing voice vote. 

Now it was up to the Senate—more 
specifically the Senate Subcommittee 
on Immigration. But that subcommit- 
tee refused to be budged. It refused to 


consider the Celler bill and various 
Senate bills providing for the liberal- 
ization of the DP Act. 

Taking cognizance of this deplor- 
able situation, the A. F. of L., holding 
its sixty-eighth annual convention 
while Congress was still in session, 
went on record in favor of the Celler 
bill and urged the Senate to discharge 
the Subcommittee on Immigration 
from further consideration of DP leg- 
islation. 

Finally forced out of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee by some of its 
liberal members and brought to the 
Senate floor for discussion a few days 
before adjournment, the Celler bill 
was recommitted to the Judiciary 
Committee by a vote of 36 to 30. 
Thus, for the time being, efforts to 
liberalize the unjust Displaced Per- 
sons Act have proved fruitless. 

But despite this failure, equitable 
displaced persons legislation is still 
possible. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that had the Celler bill been ac- 
corded an earlier place on the calen- 
dar and had not so many Senators al- 
ready left for home by the time the 
vote was taken, the measure would 
have passed. 

Our task to secure sound displaced 


William D. Mahon 


(Continued from Page 11) 


in the business world were present at 
a meeting of the Civic Federation held 
at the luxurious home of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer in Chicago. One of those pres- 
ent was the mighty August Belmont, 
a financier who had ruthlessly fought 
Mahon and our organization. 

Commenting on the fact that he and 
Mr. Belmont had not always met in 
complete harmony, Bill Mahon pro- 
ceeded to present the cause of labor 
so effectively that it evoked sustained 
applause even from that stronghold of 
conservative employers. 

It was during this talk that Bill 
Mahon wrote his own epitaph as he 
uttered these brave and prophetic 
words: 

“I would rather go down to my 
grave as poor old Bill Mahon, with- 
out a dollar to leave my children, and 
leave a legacy behind of the improved 
conditions of the street railway men 
of the country, than to have all the 
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wealth, if you please, of the Morgans, 
all the wealth of my friend Belmont, 


_ rolled up in one pile and doubled ten 


thousand times. 

“My only hope is that when my 
life’s work is done and I am laid 
away I will have earned the epitaph: 
“He was our friend.’ ” 

How well and how fully that des- 
tiny has been fulfilled is written in- 
delibly in the minds and hearts of 
multitudes of people who fervently 
and thankfully called Bill Mahon 
friend. He was the friend of all who 
struggled to improve their lot and 
bring hope and opportunity to their 
loved ones. 

In his humanitarian role he made 
of this friendship a living thing which 
became freedom through organiza- 
tion, betterment of wages and working 
conditions, growth of stature, dignity 
and a good life far beyond the 
dreams and hopes of the most inspired 


persons legislation remains. Our fight 
to enable the United States to carry 
out its obligation to help resettle dis- 
placed persons must and will be con- 
tinued. Through all its channels, the 
A. F. of L. will keep on pressing for 
this objective, and its affiliates and 
members are urged to participate in 
this cause as actively as they have in 
the past. 


™ THOSE who might be somewhat 
concerned about the effect the ad- 
mission of displaced persons will 
have on organized labor, let me quote 
again from President Green: 

“As the president of an organiza- 
tion representing 7,500,000 workers, I 
am deeply sympathetic to any matter 
which would affect the condition of 
the working man. * * * [The DP bill] 
will not have any adverse bearing on 
the American workman. 

“More than 50 per cent of the dis- 
placed persons are women and chil- 
dren. They will not be job com- 
petitors. 

“The small number admitted each 
year, many of whom will be directed 
away from large cities, cannot have 
any serious effect upon our employ- 
ment problem.” 


souls who stood with Bill Mahon in 
the battle years ago. 

While those of us who were privi- 
leged to work closely with him per- 
haps understood him better and ap- 
preciate his greatness more because 
of that close association, his name and 
his deeds are known and shall ever 
be revered among the men and women 
of the mass transportation industry. 

Almost singlehanded, Bill Mahon 
erected a great and lasting monument 
to the forward progress of our people, 
this living temple of trade unionism 
we call the Amalgamated Association, 
wherein men and -women live and 
work successfully together, carrying 
out the principles laid down by our 
great and now departed leader. To 
these and to all of us who work for a 
living, he is and always will be the 
Grand Old Man of Labor. 

Though all that is mortal of this 
grand old man has returned to the 
soil from whence he came, his soul 
and spirit will live on. 

And to those of us who knew and 
loved him and took inspiration from 
his wisdom and leadership, there will 
never be another Bill Mahon. 
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ANWR 


PA new trade high school in San 
Francisco will be named the John 
O’Connell Vocational and Technical 
Institute in honor of the pioneer of 
San Francisco’s A. F. of L. movement 
who served as secretary of the San 
Francisco Labor Council for thirty- 
six years. Mr. O’Connell died last 
year after a notable labor career. 


bFrank Duffy, secretary emeritus of 
the International Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, is believed to have set a rec- 
ord for A. F. of L. convention attend- 
ance. The recent St. Paul gathering 
marked his forty-seventh consecutive 
convention. He was formerly a vice- 
president of the A. F. of L. 


bLocal 1079, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, has won a 17-cent 
hourly wage boost for drivers of the 
Arnold Bus Lines, which serve Vir- 
ginia and the nation’s capital. 


bLocal 857, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, has contributed $12,000 toward 
the erection of the new $75,000 Square 
and Compass Crippled Children’s 
Clinic in Tucson, Ariz. 


dA. F. of L. Paint, Varnish and Brush 
Makers of San Francisco have won a 
10-cent hourly wage increase and 
other benefits in a contract with em- 
ployers in the San Francisco area. 


bLoc al 50, Building Service Employes, 
has won rights as bargaining agent 
for the employes of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building in St. Louis. 


>The Women’s Auxiliary of Local 
100, National Federation of Post- 
office Clerks, Boston, has just com- 
pleted its first year. Meetings are held 
regularly at the Parker House. 


bElectrical workers of the A. F. of L. 
employed at Nickel Plate, Chicago, 
have secured an agreement calling for 
the 40-hour work and other benefits. 


bLocal 925 of the A. F. of L. Retail 
Clerks, which embraces pharmacists 
and drug clerks, has won a five-cent 
hourly across-the-board wage in- 
crease, a guaranteed 40-hour week 
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and other benefits for 200 employes 
of five Milwaukee wholesale drug 
houses—McKesson and Robbins, 
Roemer Drug, Mutual Drug, Yahr- 
Lange and the Dohmen Company. 


>Local 702, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes, has 
secured a 10 per cent blanket wage 
increase and other improvements for 


1,800 workers in New York City’s 


motion picture laboratories. 


>Connecticut trade unionists, particu- 
larly those in the postal service, were 
greatly saddened by the death of 
Charles Ryan of Hartford. He was 
the first president of the Connecticut 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


>The International Longshoremen’s 
Association has won a new contract 
from the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion providing the union’s first. pen- 
sion fund, to be financed by a five- 
cent hourly contribution by em- 
ployers. 


PLocal 249, Teamsters, has won an 
hourly wage increase of 10 cents in 
an agreement with the Master Build- 
ers Association of Pittsburgh. 


>More than 6,000 members of Local 
1505, Electrical Workers, have con. 
tributed an estimated $25,000 to the 
Children’s Medical Center of Boston, 
The A. F. of L. workers voluntarily 
worked four hours on Saturday and 
donated their earnings to the center, 


bA. F. of L. carpet, linoleum and soft 
tile workers in San Francisco have 
won a 15-cent hourly wage raise 
covering 600 workers employed in 
eighty shops represented by the 
Northern California Resilient Floor 
Covering Association, San Francisco. 


bLocal 69, Upholsterers, has signed 
contracts with fifteen retail upholstery 
shops and three manufacturing firms 
which operate in Rochester, N. Y. 


bSan Diego’s first union driver train- 
ing school has been established by 
C. J. Hall, veteran member of the 
Teamsters Union, Local 481. 


>The Butcher Workmen have won 
increases ranging up to 1714 cents 
at Swift and Company in Chicago. 


>Danbury, Conn., locals of the United 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, 
have won three paid holidays. 


Re 2 
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Members of Local 7, lron Workers, Boston, have the Red F eather 
message brought to them on the job by an active Chest worker 
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Pep Up Meetings 
From The Lather 


There is a tendency on the part of 
local union officers to place the blame 
for a lack of attendance at meetings 
upon the members, and within limits 
it perhaps belongs there. But this is 
stating only half the truth. The fault 
just as frequently lies with the officers 
themselves. It’s no excuse to say that 
the members are not interested in 
meetings. Officers should look upon 
it as their responsibility to work up 
an interest among the members in 
meetings. This can be done if the 
job is undertaken in the proper 
manner. 

Members can’t be expected to con- 
tinue attendance at meetings if the 
business at meetings is confined to a 
monotonous reading of dry and un- 
interesting reports without any ex- 
planation from the officers of the 
practical meaning of such reports. 

It is monotony at meetings that 
serves to deter members from attend- 


ing. Members may attend uninterest- - 


ing meetings once, twice or even three 
times, but after that they are likely 
to he seized by a what’s-the-use feel- 
ing and stay away. Personal wran- 
gling between union officers has a 
still more damaging effect upon at- 
tendance at meetings. Local union 
officers can’t be expected to see eye 
to eye on all issues, and they have a 
tight to disagree among themselves 
and to give expression to their dis- 
agreement, but they should niake it 
their business to debate their differ- 
enees in an objective, impersonal and 
dispassionate manner. If this is done, 
it may serve to even arouse the mem- 
bers’ interest in the meetings and in 
the union’s problems and thus serve 
to promote union education. 

To «complish this should be the 
purpos* of all meetings. They might 
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as well not be held if they repeatedly 
fail in this respect. Meetings should 
be so conducted that members will 
leave them with a feeling that they 
have learned something for their own 
good. That’s what makes them come 


back. 


The Problem of Food 


From The Electrical Workers’ Journal 


Food—or the lack of it—is one of 
the most urgent problems besetting 
the council of aations. The lack of 
food is one of the root causes of the 
social upheaval and unrest that are 
engulfing many parts of the world. 
Governments that fail to tackle this 
root cause must eventually fail, even 
if in other ways they show they have 
the welfare of the citizens at heart. 

Though food prices are high in the 
United States, there is no lack of food. 
We are large exporters of food. And 
if we were not exporters, the plight of 
a large part of the world would be 
much worse than it now is. 


Our Indians 


From Nevada State Labor News 


The picture of the little Indian boy 
on Page 1 of the Labor News last 
week tells the complete story of the 
Indian colony in Reno-Sparks. 

The people who want to help the 
Indians—to get them a better way of 
life and insure them a better future— 
want to do it for this little fellow 
and the thousands of other little fel- 
lows like him. 

By helping this little fellow’s par- 
ents and grandparents to get better 
housing, better food and clothing, 
more sanitary conditions—and a bet- 
ter outlook on life—they are making 
sure that this little fellow will be a 
better, more useful citizen when he 
grows up. 


If the Indians, not only in Reno- 
Sparks but all over the country, are 
not released from their reservations 
and colonies—internment camps 
would be a better word—then the mis- 
erable plight of the Indian today will 
be the just-as-miserable plight of the 
Indian of tomorrow. 

The Indian, given his complete 
freedom as a citizen of the country 
that rightfully belongs to him, will 
be a valuable asset to the community 
to which he belongs—not a disgrace 
as he is today. 


Fifty Years 


(Continued from Page 13) 


dwell a bit on its history and to look 
back with some modest satisfaction. 
Like a famous advertisement, it is a 
pause’ which refreshes. 

But from here on the Firemen and 
Oilers continue their work of making 
the organization an ever more effec- 
tive instrument for its members and 
the workers in the trade, so that we 
may be fully worthy of those who laid 
the foundations and helped to build 
our splendid union. May this brief 
account of the past enable us to do 
our work in the present and the future 
more energetically in the interest of 
our own members as well as others 
who toil throughout the land. 

As a final word, I cannot refrain 
from stating that with the splendid 
cooperation of Secretary-Treasurer 
Joseph P. Clark, Vice-President 
George Wright, in charge of railroad 
locals and system councils, as well as 
the other members of the Executive 
Board, and the local officers, we shall 
go forward in the best traditions of 
the Firemen and Oilers and of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Trade Unionism in Germany 


(Continued from Page 7) 


They run their own affairs and ad- 
minister their own funds. Dues are 
collected locally but are sent to the 
union’s national office. Typical dues 
are the following for the Printing 
and Paper Union: 


Weekly Dues 
(In marks) 


Weekly Earnings 
(In marks) 


The average weekly earnings of a 
West German printing trades employe 
in June of this year were 64.73 marks. 
He has a 48-hour week but has been 
averaging one hour overtime. 

At first the new industrial unions 
were limited by military government 
to statewide organizations (U.S. and 
French zones) and zonewide organi- 
zations (British zone). The unions 
were federated in state federations. 
Subsequently the restrictions were 
withdrawn and last summer all six- 
teen unions completed the work of 
consolidating their organizations on a 
three-zone or West German basis. 
They then were ready for the forma- 
tion of the Trade Union Federation of 
Western Germany. 

The convention was held at Munich 
in the large Assembly Hall of the Ger- 
man Museum on October 12, 13 and 
14. The stage was beautifully decor- 
ated with plants and flowers and had 
as a background the flags of all na- 
tions with democratic labor organiza- 
tions. The huge curtain behind the 
stage proclaimed the congress to be 
the Parliament of Labor. Four hun- 
dred eighty-seven delegates represent- 
ed the unions and the state federa- 
tions. The number of delegates ranged 
from 117 for the Metal Union to three 
for the Commerce, Banking and In- 
surance Union. 

The main work of the convention 
eonsisted of the adoption of a draft 
constitution submitted by the prepara- 
tory committee, the selection of a 
headquarters city and the election of 
permanent officers. In the debates on 
the adoption of the constitution two 
issues resulted in rather animated dis- 
cussions—the matter of a separate 
white collar workers’ union and the 
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degree of autonomy to be permitted 
to state federations. 

The convention decided, by a large 
majority, against a separate office 
workers’ organization. In the matter 
of greater autonomy for state federa- 
tions, the proponents pointed out the 
changed situation in Western Ger- 
many, where, because of French in- 
sistence, the German government at 
Bonn has been limited in power, 
whereas the separate states have been 
given a great deal of home rule. Con- 
sequently, much of the labor legisla- 
tion will have to be fought out on a 
state-by-state basis. This calls for ac- 


Henry Rutz of A. F. of L. was 
a fraternal delegate at meet 


tion by state federations which, it was 
argued, should be in a position to act 
without too many controls from the 
national executive board. 

The constitution, as adopted at 
Munich, provides that state federa- 
tions shall elect their own officers at 
regular conventions. But these officers 
must be approved by the national 
executive board and are to be paid by 
the national office. Such a setup, ac- 
cording to the “states’ righters,” will 
not allow the degree of independence 
necessary for effective functioning on 
the state level. 

The constitution further provides 
for the payment of 15 per cent of the 
dues collected by the industrial unions 
into the Federation office, in addition 
to a 15-pfennig quarterly contribu- 
tion per member for a defense fund. 
For the 15 per cent paid into the Fed- 


eration treasury, the national office 
will take care of the national |: isla. 
tive interests of the organization. pro- 
vide research assistance, publish regu. 
lar periodicals and pay the salaries 
and office expenses of state ani city 
federations. ; 
The main function of the labor 
movement, collective bargaining for 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
remains with the sixteen unions. 
Communist influence at the Munich 
convention was just about nil. Their 
spokesmen condemned the American 
Federation of Labor for having split 
the World Federation of Trade Un. 
ions and asked the delegates to vote 
against the preparatory committee’s 
recommendation that the German 
Federation become a member of the 
new international association of free 
trade unions. In a vote on the ques- 
tion of affiliation with the Interna. 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the Communists were able to 
garner but fifteen of the 487 votes. 


The majority of the delegates de- 
cided on Duesseldorf as the headquar- 
ters of the Federation. This city was 
chosen primarily because it is in the 
Ruhr, the industrial heart of Ger- 
many. In the election of officers Hans 
Boeckler, a veteran of the Metal 
Union who spent eight years in Hit- 
ler’s concentration camps, was chosen 
president without opposition. In ad- 
dition to the presidency, the constitu- 
tion provides for two vice-presidents 
and eight full-time officials elected by 
the convention who, together with one 
representative each of the sixteen in- 
dustrial unions, constitute the Federa- 
tion’s Executive Council. 

The main problem confronting the 
new organization is growing unem- 
ployment. It will work for legislation 
to roll back prices, seek a greater de- 
gree of co-determination with employ- 
ers in the management of industry, 
strive for improvements in social se 
curity so as to bring this field up to 
at least pre-Hitler standards, fight for 
labor representation on those govern- 
ment boards on which labor up to 
now has been ignored and work for 
changes in the civil service law to pre- 
vent the present “closed corporation” 
of civil servants from perpetuating 
itself. 

The Federation will also assist in 
integrating about 9,000,000 refugees 
from Eastern countries into the re 
duced German economy, fight the 
growing practice in some states of re- 
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turning former Nazis to their former 
government positions and demand a 
greater share of responsibility in the 
administration of the Marshall Plan, 
which the German union movement 
has supported from the start. 

The new Trade Union Federation 
of Western Germany has a tremen- 
dous responsibility toward German 
working men and women. Having 
thoroughly defeated, for the time 
being, the W.F.T.U. and Cominform 
attempts to capture the West German 
unions for Russian communism, the 
Federation now faces a slow but sure 
resurgence to power of the same 
group it fought unsuccessfully during 
the Weimar republic —the old-line 
industrialist clique. 

The offices of the Allied High Com- 
missioners should be warned that 
strengthening of this reactionary 
group will have unwanted conse- 
quences. Western Europe has moved 
beyond rule by industrial barons. 
This is shown by the number of demo- 
cratic labor governments voted into 
power in the countries which are Ger- 
many’s neighbors. 


REVERSION to the old order in 
Western Germany will serve the 
purposes of Communist propagan- 
dists, who will remind German work- 
ers that the representatives of big in- 
dustry now maneuvering for restora- 
tion of their power are of the same 
breed which supplied Germany with 
the material to wage two world wars. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has given support to the new German 
trade union movement through all the 


stages of its development. It has inter- - 


vened with military government 
where unnecessary or unfair restric- 
tions were placed on democratic or- 
ganization of workers. It has inter- 
vened with military government for 
the return of former trade union prop- 
erty so that the organizations would 
have office space from which to direct 
their activities. Numerous other -ex- 
amples of assistance could be given. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will continue to support the new Fed- 
eration because the German rank-and- 
file trade unionists, through their 
elected leadership, have shown the 
outside world that they will have no 
truck with either Nazism or com- 
munism. 

Thai is why the fraternal delegate 
of the \merican Federation of Labor, 
addre-sing this first convention of the 
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Trade Union Federation, closed his 
speech with the following words: 
“Your organization, the German 
labor movement, one of the strongest 
democratic forces on the continent of 


Europe, will be called upon to help 
direct your country toward becoming 
the bulwark of peace. 

“We have confidence in your mis- 
sion and we wish you success.” 
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Federation Bank and Trust Co., New York (subject to 


Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (subject to check) 


Secretary-Treasurer’s balance, August 31, 1949 


$910,720.49 


361,834.16 
3,703.88 


205,793.71 
50,509.97 
2,004.00 
15,583.33 
1,250.00 


34,540.47 
15,025.87 


$4,482,202.39 


$1,044,615.97 
840,512.29 
332,479.38 
108,131.64 
671,517.06 


173,061.34 
60,691.00 


27,511.16 


$100,000.00 
100,000.00 
15,000.00 
991,682.55 


2,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
$1,223,682.55 


GEORGE MEANY 
Secretary-T reasurer 











WHAT THEY SAY 


William F. Schnitzler, secretary- 
treasurer, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers — The 

average Ameri- 

can workman 

cannot prepare 

for retirement 

through savings. 

The average 

worker is. fortu- 

nate if he is able 

to put away 

enough dollars to meet sickness emer- 
gencies and to buy a home. To expect 
him to save enough to care for himself 
and his family in his old age is ridicu- 
lous. Our international union believes 
the answer to the vital question of pen- 
sions for over-age workers lies in the 
simple economic process of including 
the cost of retiring workers in the cost 
of the product, just as the cost of 
machinery depreciation is calculated 
in the price to the consumer. We 
also believe that it is industry’s re- 
sponsibility to regulate its prices to 
allow for manpower depreciation, the 
same as it does for machinery. We 
believe pension plans, besides solving 
a pressing problem of human welfare, 
will benefit the nation’s over-all econ- 
omy. When aged persons have ade- 
quate incomes they are assets to any 
community. Instead of being a bur- 
den or a potential burden on the tax- 
payers, they are contributing to the 
progress and general economic health 
of their towns and cities. In principle 
and in purpose, pension plans are 
good business and good citizenship. 


Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture—In business, success is 
gauged by sales 
and profits; in 
law, by impor- 
tant cases and 
retainers; in 
sports, by world’s 
records and sen- 
sational salaries; 
in politics, by 
public recogni- 
tion. But in government success can 
be determined by none of these meas- 
urements. . Certainly the amount of 
money that can be earned in govern- 
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ment service is no measure of achieve- 
ment. A government job never put 
a man or woman in the high salary 
list reported by income tax officials. 
And there is no prestige in being 
called a “bureaucrat.” What, then, 
keeps government workers on the 
job — workers who could demand 
better dollar pay in periods of eco- 
nomic disadvantage for civil service 
such as we have been experiencing 
in recent years? All who know gov- 
ernment know the answer—love of 
the job and the satisfaction of per- 
forming a worthwhile public service. 
It is a great misfortune for govern- 
ment workers and for the good of the 
government service that irresponsible 
criticism so often is directed at gov- 
ernment employes. In the light of 
all that is said about government 
employes, isn’t it remarkable that 
private business is so eager to hire 
federal government “bureaucrats” ? 


Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administra- 
tor—Europe is not earning enough 
dollars to pay for 
the goods and 
services which 
she must have 
from the United 
States. The dollar 
gap between what 
Europe must im- 
port from us to 
live and what she 
exports to us has widened with the 
years. The dangerous implications of 
this gap are only just beginning to be 
realized. During the last thirty-four 
years the United States has exported 
$101 billions of goods and services 
more than it has imported. Over two- 
thirds of this total, amounting to $68 
billion, was financed by the United 
States government for war aid, ci- 
vilian relief and reconstruction. It 
was paid for out of taxes or increases 
in our national debt. In effect, this 
was nothing less than a huge subsidy 
of the American export industries by 
the American taxpayers. That this 
was and is an unhealthy situation I 
think all will agree. At ECA we be- 
lieve it to be an important factor in 
the present troubled state of the world 


economy. The only satisfactor\ ap. 
swer is for the European natio:\s to 
increase their exports to this coi atry. 


D. W. Tracy, president, Iniecrna. 
tional Brotherhood of Elec'rical 

W orkers — Some 

men fail and lose 

with dignity, 

good grace and 

sportsmanship. 

They realize that 

all cannot win. 

Other men, when 

they lose, stop at 

nothing. They 
stoop to sneer, smear and jeer. But 
disappointed dodgers cannot cover up 
their own failures and behavior by 
calling others names. And if we are 
to judge a man by who his friends 
are, then we must also judge him by 
whom he considers his enemies. It is 
said that patience is a virtue. We 
like to be patient, but we cannot be 
tolerant of the mole that goes under- 
ground and, in the darkness of anon- 
ymity, gnaws at the roots of prog- 
ress. Men of honor and integrity 
never hide behind anonymity. Men 
who write factual criticism have 
nothing to fear by signing their 
names. Factual criticism is welcomed. 
Even unjust criticism is better than 
none. Without criticism we would be 
helpless to right wrongs or to expose 
scoundrels. We believe that sincere 
criticism is the best stimulant for 
men honestly engaged in the pursuit 
of progress in behalf of fellow men. 


A. L. Spradling, president, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway 
Employes — lt 
was the early rec- 
ognition by labor 
of the pressing 
need for estab- 
lishing reserves 
in the form of s0- 
cial insurance or 
private pension 
plans—so that the aged and worn-out 
worker might have some degree of 
security in his declining years—which 
led to the enactment of the Social 
Security Act. With the substantial 
increase in the life expectancy of 
American workers, there is an it 
creasing number of older employes 
whose needs in connection with pro 
tection against the incidence of old age 
require Congressional recognition. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


TOYVLAND TROUBLES 


“§T’S practically Christmas and 

what has been done about it?” 
demanded Fritzli, the big brown 
bear who was the most respected 
and best loved of all the toy animals. 

“Nothing, as far as I can see,” re- 

plied Tinsel, who was the outstand- 
ing member of the Department of 
Decorations. “Nothing at all. And 
from my point of view ! think it’s 
high time something is done.” 
, “Of course, we don’t have as much 
to say this year as we have had in 
other days,” said one of the Non- 
Mechanical Wooden Toys, “but I 
think we can speak from the experi- 
ence we have gained through the 
years. I agree with my fellow 
N.M.W.T.s that something must be 
done. The longer it’s put off the 
more difficult it will be.” 

“Naturally, things take time,” said 
Fritzli. “However, I believe the mo- 
ment has arrived when we should 
discuss our problem and try to ne- 
gotiate an agreement.” 

“Let’s seek an amicable settlement 
of our differences,” urged Tinsel. 

“What is the trouble?” inquired the Bay- 
berry Candle. “I’ve been packed away and 
only just got out.” 

“I'll tell you what,” said Reindeer. “For 
generations we have pulled the sleigh of 
loys for the whole world. From time to 
time we have had to engage helpers, but 
this year there is talk of doing away with 
us. They want to have the Christmas toys 
and gifts delivered in a more modern fash- 
ion. There is even talk of a jet-propelled 
carrier. I ask you, now, what child can get 
the feeling of Christmas excitement and an- 
ticipation from a picture of a bomb-shaped 
missile, even if it is loaded with toys? Show 
him a picture of that and he'll turn away. 
But you've all seen the eager faces of the 
little ones as their eyes beheld the pictures 
of a sleigh filled with packages, Santa 
Claus sitting with the reins in his mittened 
hands and the splendid team of antlered 
reindeer prancing and dancing, ready to 
be off.” 

“Of course, of course!” exclaimed Fritzli. 
“We agree with you, friend Reindeer. You 
have our full support. But let us go about 
this business in an orderly manner.” 

i “What do you suggest?” asked Reindeer. 

I get so worked up over it I can hardly 
keep within the traces. Can you imagine 
anyone trying to do away with Santa’s sta- 
bles? Yet that is what it amounts to. It’s 
taking part of Christmas from Christmas.” 
; | feel it is more than that,” said Tinsel. 

itis taking joyousness from the world.” 
ae shall we do, Fritzli?” asked the 

tyberry Candle. 
Rcd an appointment with Santa Claus,” 
dip ar replied. I believe in the prin- 
collective bargaining. I shall pre- 


sent the problem to him and give him our 
position on the question. We must negotiate 
an agreement. Now is the time.” 

At that moment the group discussion was 
interrupted by the Grand Snowflake, who 
had come to tell Fritzli that Santa was 
awaiting him. 

“I would like to have my committee here 
accompany me, if that is all right,” said 
Fritzli to the Grand Snowflake. 

“Quite in order and expected,” was the 
reply. “Come along.” 

And he led them into the large red and 
green office where Santa carried on his busi- 
ness affairs. 

The kindly old man smiled as he greeted 
them. 

“T understand, Fritzli,” said Santa Claus, 
“that there is a grievance to be discussed 
today.” 

“Not exactly a grievance, as yet. We 
want to negotiate an agreement on a point 
of great concern to all of us and serious in 
its implications.” 

“Will you present your case?” asked 
Santa, sitting back ready to listen to the 
chairman of the committee. 

“You may start, Reindeer,” said Fritzli. 
“It concerns you more than it does most of 
us, although all of us are deeply affected 
by it.” 

“It’s like this, Santa. You know, as the 
whole world knows, that you have always 
used a sleigh and reindeer to deliver Christ- 
mas gifts. It is a matter of general knowl- 
edge. There are reams of printed testimony 
to that effect. There are millions of grown- 
ups who remember their early lessons and 
can testify to the fact. There are millions 
of children now who can and will declare 
that that is the accepted method. Now we 
understand there is a move on to provide 
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you with a jet-propelled missile to 
do the work. It travels at a greater 
speed, they say, and there are some 
who think that speed is all that mat- 
ters.” 

“I am well aware of the pressure 
which is being exerted to change 
from reindeer and sleigh to jet pro- 
pulsion,” said Santa. “I have heard 
the arguments in favor of the latter. 
I am glad now to hear your side of 
the story. Can you give any more 
facts as to why you think it is better 
to continue with the present arrange- 
ment?” 

“Yes,” said Reindeer. “First, the 
system is well developed. From time 
to time improvements have been 
made. We feel that toys delivered in 
the approved fashion arrive in safer 
and better condition. Our toys are 
all guaranteed to arrive with the 
spirit of happiness attached. We 
don’t measure the speed of our de- 
liveries in actual hours but, as you 
know, we use the mysterious hours 
of faith and love to make sure the 

gifts are received on time. Tradition and 
custom as well as efficiency are served by 
us. Christmas toys and Christmas joys 
should and must be delivered by you, with 
the assistance of your loyal and trusted 
helpers.” 

No one could doubt the sincerity of Rein- 
deer as he spoke. Fritzli nodded agreement. 
Tinsel rose and patted Reindeer’s shoulder 
when he finished. 

“I’ve heard your case,” Santa smiled. “I 
can truthfully say I am greatly touched. 
I feel it is only right and proper to tell you 
that I wish to continue working with you. 
In the interest of the boys and girls who 
will be expecting us this year as formerly, 
I am ready to sign our working agreement. 
We may proceed at once.” 

A few minutes later, when the committee 
came out of Santa’s office, the Bayberry 
Candle, who was waiting for them, could 
tell by their faces that the negotiations with 
the genial old gentleman had been success- 
ful. She lighted up with a smile. 

Her flame broadcast the happy news, 
and throughout Toyland went the word 
that all was in readiness for another merry 
Christmas. 





Would you like to write to boys and 
girls in other countries? We have the 
names of some young people in vari- 
ous countries who want to correspond 
with American and Canadian pen 
friends. 

If you are interested, please send 
your name and address to Room 407, 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington |, 
D.C. Be sure to mention your age. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST makes a splendid gift—a flattering gift—for 
an intelligent, serious-minded person. The reading matter which appears in 
labor’s own magazine each month is informative, authoritative, stimulating. 
A year’s gift subscription, which will bring your thoughtfulness to mind not 
only at Christmas but through the ensuing year, will cost you only $2. Where 
else in 1949 can you obtain so much for so little? 

Please send your order, accompanied by check or money order, to THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, A. F. of L. Building, Washington 1, D.C. Kindly 
indicate whether the subscription is for yourself or a gift. If it is a gift sub- 
scription, we shall be happy to mail an attractive card on request. 

Here’s.an easy way to solve much of your Christmas problem. Easy on 
the pocketbook, too! Send us your list today—then sit back and relax. 








